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The Outlook in One Direction for 1883. 





HE various reports 
which, during the 
first fortnight of 
1883, were pub- 
lished as to 
the outcome of 
different great 
branches of agri- 
culture, manufac- 
ture, and com- 
meree, are gene- 
rally taken to be, 
on the whole, of a 
promising charac- 
ter. If there is 
no record, and as 
little promise, of 
any advance by 
leaps and bounds, 
on the other hand 
various prophecies 

of ill-omen have been, as yet, unfulfilled. In one 
special particular, indeed, the financial improve- 
ment of the country appears, for the nonce, to 
suffer fromits moralimprovement. There appears 
to be the distinct proof, in the comparative 
diminution of revenue from taxes on drink, of a 
great increase in sobriety. This increase appears 
to pervade all classes, to the disgust of the wine- 
merchant, who supplies luxurious tables, no less 
than to that of the man who earns an unenviable 
income from the gin-palace. With some igno- 
rance, some fanaticism, and even, in some cases, 
some inconvenience, has been blended no 
small degree of earnest self-denial; and even if 
it has to be made up by other impositions, no 
good citizen can fail to rejoice at loss of revenue 
caused by diminution in the consumption of 
alcoholic liquors. 

Perhaps the most distinct lesson that can be 
drawn from the critical state of our national 
business, at this time of annual stock-taking, is 
to the effect that while, on the one hand, we 
have plain warning to make the best of the 
natural resources and forces of the country, on 
the other hand we have little reason given us to 
fear the result of competition with other, and, in 
many respects, cheaper countries, if this be 
done. But there is this difference, if we compare 
the actual state of things with that at the close 
of 1872. We no longer have any odds to give. 
We may hold our own, or even increase our 
prosperity, but we shall only be able to do so by 
& combination of intelligence and of resolution. 
While we have good reason to believe that the 
English workman, wher he steadily does his 
best, can bear to be heavily handicapped in his 
rivalry with any other workmen, he is not 
likely to be able to do so unless he knows 
what is the actual amount of the handicap. That, 
nd doubt, varies. In many,—or, at all events, 
in 8ome,—cases it is so considerable as to drive 
English labour at once and for ever from the | 
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field. We may cite as an instance and proof of ' 
this the case of the Indian railways ; because it 

is one into which none of the complications that | 
come under the use of the word “ eapital” 

occur. When the Indian railways were first 

completed, it was necessary to have English 

engine-drivers, stokers, machinists, and work- 

men in different departments. But the presence 

of these skilled workmen was, in fact, the in- 

stallation of a technical school, and of one by 

which the native workman was not slow to pro- 

fit. Year by year more and more of the natives 

fitted themselves to replace any gaps left in the 

roll of the Englishmen. And they did this, let 

it be borne in mind, at the rate of at the most 

an anna to the English shilling (14d. to 12d.), if 

not thatofanannatothe rupee. There has thus 

been a steady decrease in the working cost of 

the Indian railways, due to the continually in- 

creasing proportion of low-priced but efficient 

labour, while during the same time the working 

cost of the English lines of railway has been, 

ou the whole, increasing. This is a weight of 

handicap against which no resolution and sturdy 
energy on the part of the Englishthan can con- 

tend. Hxcept in rare cases, the Indian railways 
must be regarded as a market once open for 
skilled English labour, but now almost entirely 
closed against it. We might carry this com- 

parison much further; but prefer to rely on 
the past, rather than to anticipate the future. 

Indeed, the above was only just written when 
we observed a notice carrying this competition 
a step higher. Young Indians, we are told, are 
sent to this country for technical education at 
Cooper’s Hill College, and such is their pro- 
ficiency that in a few years we may expect that 
the engineers, as well as the workmen, of the 
Indian railways will be natives of the Penin- 
sula. 

The manufacturers of England are awaking 
to the fact that it is in the cost of transport, 
whether of raw material or of finished goods, 
that they are now being distanced by the 
foreigner, and that it is in this item that the 
greatest reduction is to be made in the expenses 
of production. And it is to be remembered 
that it is in the physical conditions to which 
England owes so much of her power and wealth, 
—the great extent of her coast-line as com- 
pared with that of most Continental countries, 
that her reserve of power now lies,—so only 
that she will make use of it. In the proportion 
of our coast-line to the area of our country we 
have an element of wealth of which none but 
ourselves can deprive us. Taking the area of 
England and Wales at 58,351 square miles, we 
find that the coast-line which bounds that area 
is 2,400 miles in length, or above 4 per cent. on 
thearea. We have not an exact account of the 
length of the shore line of France at hand, but 
cannot make it come to more than 1,560 miles 
by measurement 6n the map. The area of 
France is 204,000 square miles, which would 





give 0°7 per cent., instead of 4 per cent., or only 


about one-sixth of the accessibility to foreign 
traffic. In order to be safe, let us call it one- 
sixth. Then, if we take the cost of inland 
water transport at three times that of sea trans- 
port, and that of railway transport at three 
times that of canal transport, we can see what 
a pull the English has over the French manu- 
facturer, if the former makes the best of his 
position. On the coast, it may be said, all 
countries are equal. But while (due regard 
being paid to the nature of the coast, and the 
existence of harbours) this is true as to sea- - 
borne traffic, it is not true as to manufactures. 
On many parts of the coast-line of England and 
Wales, the coal beds dip actually into the sea. 
But Mons and Valenciennés, on the west of the 
great eoal basin of the North of France, are 
50 miles from the sea; and over the greater 
part of the area of France the coal necessary 
for manufacture has to be carried long distances 
by canal. Thus, if our insular position gives 
us an advantage of five to ore, our method of 
competing with water transport by railway, 
and making up the loss thus incurred by 
charging heavy railway rates inland, where no 
competition exists, now more than neutralises 
that great advantage. If we make the best of 
our inland waterways, the result will be an 
advantage, as compared to France, of fifteen 
to three,—or a gain as five to one, in the cost 
of inland transport. 

The builder, the navigator, the excavator, the 
bricklayer, and the whole host of trades that 
directly or indirectly contribute to the construc- 
tion of railways, are not to be starved in 1883, 
at all events for want of projects. Application 
is made to Parliament to authorise the constru:- 
tion of 1,770 miles of railway, at a cost of 
upwards of 76,500,0001. This is at the costly 
rate of 43,2201. per mile, or from 7 to 8 per cent. 
above the average cost of existing railways in 
the United Kingdom. Nearly one-third of this 
length, or some 530 miles, however, are to be 
constructed by existing companies, at a cost of 
over 53,0001. per mile, and the thirteen miles 
which the London and North-Western Railway 
seek to add to its system are to cost 2,133,000/., 
or the large price of 164,000/. per mile. It may 
very much be questioned how far the true 
interests of either the shareholders or customers 
are to be secured by works carried out at such 
disproportionate cost. The railway companies 
plead, in order to justify raising their rates, 
that they have laid out such enormous sums on 
their stations that no traffic will repay them 
unless a special charge is made for ‘‘ terminals.” 
The London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany must either have very firm faith in the 
complaisance of Parliament or some as yet 
undiscovered justification, if the account be 
true which speaks of the construction of thirteen 
miles, and the increase of capital by 2,133,000/. 
But we apprehend that in this sum must be 
included the cost of those enlargementsof road- 
way stations which we have recently seen going 
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on over the whole distance from London to 
Manchester. 

Looking at the matter, then, in block, as far 
as accessible information will enable us, our 
railway system stands thus :— 








Miles. Capital. 
At the end of 1881 ...... 18,180 ...... £745,519,000 
Proposed last Session.. 1,376 ...... 81,500,000 
Now proposed.,.......s+ a 76,500,000 
21,326 £903,519,000 : 


The figures of the “ Railway Returns’’ show a 
steady. increase in the cost of construction per 
mile, from 40,6131. at the close of 1880 to 
42,3671. for the present date, supposing the 
new liues to be completed for the estimates. 
This constant increase in cost per mile is 
the scourge of the English shareholder. From 
1867 to 1883 the increase has been no less than 
7,1131. per mile, or more than 20 per cent., 
amounting to 140 millions of money. The 
French railways, on the other hand, which pay 
5°56 per cent. against 4°28 per cent. on the 
English lines, attained their maximum cost 
more than fifteen years ago, and actually cost 
2,8001. per mile less in 1877 than they did in 
1867. We fear that the outlay proposed for 
1883-84 will be more to the advantage of the 
contractors than to that of the shareholders. 
London is to have its share,—if Bills become 
Acts,—of the railway expenditure for the next 
few years, 3,000,000/. being asked for in order 
to construct a new Mid-Metropolitan railway, 
of 44 miles in length, from Lancaster Gate, 
Uxbridge-road, to the Minories, as well as a 
further sum of 366,0001. as addition to the 
authorised capital of the Charing Cross and 
Waterloo Electric Railway. There is a matter 
for very grave consideration as to these urban 
schemes as far as relates to the value of house 
property in the metropolis. That the construc- 
tion of a railway under a road causes a serious 
deterioration in the value of the houses fronting 
that road it is unnecessary to argue. Let those 
who have any doubt make a little tour of inspec- 
tion, and they will return with their doubts re- 
moved. The public welfare may demand such 
a sacrifice. But then the public, it seems to 
us, have small claim to enjoy the advantage 
they may acquire at the cost of the householder. 
And when it is not the case of the State coming 
in to make a great military or commercial 
route, but that of a private association seeking 
Parliamentary powers to make a line in order 
to invest money at a profit, it does seem 
that the claim of the householder to equitable 
compensation is nothing but simple honesty. 
Now, take as little ground as possible for the 


construction of a tunnel, or, rather, of a sub- 


surface gallery, and it will amount to from 5 
to 6 acres per mile. For 4} miles this comes to 
25 acres. But the Mid-Metropolitan only pro- 
pose to purchase 3} acres of land, and the 
quantity points to the conclusion that this must 
be for stations and approaches alone. On 
what ground of justice or honesty can this 


Company ask Parliament for power tantamount 


to making them a present of 25 acres of land, 
taken, at their own choice, as the crow flies, 
through the very heart of the metropolis? If 
@ mere way-leave were required, as for a gas- 
main, a water-main, or a subway for the com- 
munication of the telegraph and telephone 
companies, there might be an argument in 
favour of a moderate charge. In point of fact, 
such way-leaves are paid for very handsomely. 
But such companies might urge that the in- 
convenience that they would cause would be 
temporary,—that the public advantage would 
be enough to sanction a claim, though made 
directly in private interest,—and that, these 
lines once laid down, no neighbour would be the 
wiser for this circumstance, unless he were told 
of it. 

When, on the other hand, a ponderous loco- 
motive, weighing 42 tons and upwards, pro- 
pelling 100 or 120 tons of train, whirls along at 
the rate of forty-five miles an hour, and the 
use of powerful breaks brings this vast mo- 
mentum to a stop in a few yards and a few 
seconds, the case is very different. It would be 
quite unnecessary to explain to the most stupid 
person how near the subterranean railway came 
to his cellar, or to indicate to him the hours,— 
or rather the minutes,—at which the trains 
went by. Compensation for such disturbance it 
might be hard duly to assess. But that is 
surely no reason for inflicting on the unfortunate 
owner or occupier -disturbance of a very grave 
kind, without any compensation at all. 

e do trust, in the interest first of common 





honesty, and next of urban architecture, that 
there may be a resolute and organised accord 
amongst those persons whose property is thus 
unscrupulously invaded. We are not, at the 
present moment, prepared to offer any opinion 
as to the desirability, on public grounds, of the 
construction of a fourth east and west railway 
through London. Many elements have to be 
taken into consideration before that decision 
can be properly made. And until the Metropo- 
litan District Railway carries a traffic equal to 
that of the parallel (or opposite side of the circle) 
metropolitan line, we think such an intermediate 
route may probably be, at all events, premature. 
But if and when a new line is demanded by the 
public convenience, let it be made at the cost of 
the promoters, or if needful, at that of the 
public; not, in great part, at that of the 
innocent individuals who happen to have their 
dwellings on the line of route. 

It is a remarkable and, we may add, an un- 
expectedly hopeful feature of the menu for 
the present session, that ten Bills, authorising 
the expenditure of nearly a million sterling on 
forty-nine miles of railway, are Irish, only about 
a quarter of the capital being required for ex- 
tensions of existing lines. 

Tramways, again, in spite of the failure of 
the existing lines to exceed (as an average) a 
five per cent. dividend, are not overlooked. In 
Birmingham, Halifax, Macclesfield, Portsmouth, 
and Wakefield, new tramways are projected, 
while numerous extensions are also proposed. 
Let all whom it concerns give heed to the pro- 
posal to lay tramways over Blackfriars and 
Westminster bridges. We may not think that 
the plan is more questionable than elsewhere, 
but at all events it should not be carried out by 
surprise. In July last there were 444 miles of 
tramway open to public use in England, and 
564 in the United Kingdom. The average cost 
we make to be 14,6491. per mile, which, con- 
sidering the capacity for traffic, is proportion- 
ately as high as that of the railways in the 
United Kingdom. 

Together with new railways and new tram- 
ways comes the scheme of what is called the 
Lancashire “ plateway,” the estimated cost of 
which has grown in about two months from 
36,0001. to 56,0001. per mile. This increase of 
estimate is probably due to the fact that the 
original propositions, when brought under the 
light of hostile criticism, have been looked 
somewhat more closely into, and that the great 
cost in working which would aitend on the use 
of gradients like those of the ordinary high- 
ways has been so far brought home to the pro- 
jectors as to lead them to reconsider their first 
idea of dispensing with costly earthworks. As 
it is, in what respect a “ plateway”’ costing 
56,000/. per mile can prove a cheaper means of 
communication than a railway costing 40,000. 
a mile has got to be shown. One thing is sure, 
that it will require a traffic considerably larger 
than that of the most frequented goods line in 
England, the Lancashire and Yorkshire, to allow 
of a charge for conveying a ton for a mile lower 
than jd. for interest of money alone. When 
working costs are added to this, matters must 
be conducted far more economically than is the 
case on our railways in general, for a ton of 
goods to be moved for less per mile per ton 
than 1$d., paying only four per cent. on capital. 
In fact, under another name, the scheme resolves 
itself into one for making a costly line to compete 
with the five railways that now share the traffic 
of the district. This view of the case seems to 
have been so far brought home to the people of 
Lancashire that when the time came for the 
examination of the fulfilment of Standing Orders 
the necessary deposit of money had not been 
made for the “ plateway’’ scheme. 








The Late Edward Duncan, Water-colour 
Painter.—The remaining works of thiseminent 
artist are to be sold at Christie’s, on this Fri- 
day, the 9th, the sale being continued on the 
10th and the 12th. They consist principally 
of sketches in water-colours, taken on the 
spot; some sepia drawings, and pencil sketches ; 
a few finished drawings; and several finished 
drawings, presents from friends. Duncan, 
though in the early part of his life he had 
a hard struggle, never had recourse to pot- 
boilers. His sketches are as true as nature, 
carefully and patiently executed, — scenery, 
ships, marine subjects, river, sea, and figures,— 
all equally good ; and we have no doubt will one 
day be as anxiously sought after as Cox’s are 
now. 





—— 
“LES EGLISES CIRCULAIRES 
D’ ANGLETERRE.” 


Unper this title we have a book by a French 
architect,* which aims at giving a 8UCcinct 
account of the four circular churches eXistin 
in England, accompanied by a brief summare 
of the other churches of this type still exigt 
beyond the limits of France. The main a 
of the matter of the book was originally op. 
tributed to the annals of the “ Société Centra), 
des Architectes” of France. 

We are glad to find a member of the pro- 
fession across the Channel giving attention {, 
the four especially English monuments of this 
class, and placing before French readers a good 
though brief account of them; more especially 
as we doubt whether Continental architec; 
generally appreciate the peculiar interest of 
these English examples. 

M. Chas. Lucas gives plans of the fou, 
churches with which his pages are principally 
occupied, but no sections or views, except one 
small interior perspective of the Northampton 
church, which had perhaps been better omitted 
as, unless our memory of the interior deceives 
us very much, this conveys an incorrect and 
very inadequate idea of its effect. The planis, 
however, the main point in comparing buildings 
in reference to general type of form and 
arrangement, and the plans of the four churches 
specially referred to are given on a large scale 
and very completely. 

It is a strange bit of architectural history of 
which these four churches form a portion: The 
circular form of building is so seldom convenient 
for practical purposes that it stands out asa 
form specially chosen for symbolical or archi- 
tectural effect, and traceable by its marked 
peculiarity through every phase of architectural 
history in which it has appeared. And very 
strange it is to contemplate the manner in 
which this circular form of temple has changed 
its meaning and significance, while retaining 
through so many architectural stages the same 
main characteristics of form and plan. The 
association of the form with the idea of a 
monument or tomb seems to go back nearly as 
far as architectural history will take us, chiefly, 
however, on the Roman line of descent. M. Lucas 
cites certain instances of Greek circular temples, 
including in the list the monument of Lysicrates, 
which, of course, is not a temple, though it has 
the same architectural treatment on a small 
scale which would have been given to a circular 
temple : its form is probably due more co artistic 
than to any other considerations ; it was a good 
and elegant shape for a little structure put 
up solely as a monument and not for any 
practical use. This, however, is probably out- 
side the pedigree of the Templars’ churches, for 
which we must go to Italy rather than to 
Greece. From the Etruscan circular tombs to 
those of Pagan Rome, then to the tombs built 
by the Christian Constantine on a nearly similar 
model, including the one round the supposed site 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and which gave the new 
or Christian sanctity to the circular form ; then 
the Romanesque baptistery churches carry out 
the model further in the architectural sense. 
And whilst there is this architectural descent 
from far-off Pagan types in the shape of the 
building, the name of the most prominent 
example in this country is derived from the 
principal sacred building of the old religion which 
stands out conspicuously as anti-Pagan, and 
which alone of all ancient religions is regarded 
by many as having a definite historical con 
nexion with Christianity. The knights quartered 
at Jerusalem in the Crusade period had their 
quarters in the Temple buildings or on the site 
of them, and they take the name of their order 
thence, and give the name in turn toa church 
on the banks of the Thames, and to a railway 
station in an adjoining tunnel; and “the 
Temple” has now become the name of a locality 
around a church which derives its architectur 
form originally from that of a Pagan tomb, its 
hereditary sanctity from the supposed burial- 
place of the Founder of Christianity, and its 
name from the temple of Solomon. Names 1 


their relation to history are often curious, but 


i d still 
none, perhaps, more so than this. And st 
more curious is it to reflect that the peculiar 
sanctity which, since the time of Constantine, 
has attached to this form of church, is derive 


a 


° . ° Eng de 
* “Les Eglises circulaires d’Angleterre, précédé | 
Notes sur be Temples Ronds de la Gréce et de! Thal, 
et sur l’Eglise de St. Sépulere de J érusalem, et x 3 
Eglises circulaires encore existantes.’’ Par Charles Lucas, 
Architecte, Paris; Ducher et Cie., 1882. 
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from traditions about localities connected with 
the crucifixion and its sequel which were probably 
pure assumptions at the outset, either totally 
legendary, Or unsupported by a single shred of 
historical evidence. Onsuch strange and inade- 
qaate foundations was this piece of architectural 
gentiment reared. 

The four churches which arose out of this 
sentiment in England, or the only four which 
are preserved at least, present somewhat inte- 
resting varieties of detail, though on the same 
general model. The Cambridge example shows 
the circular plan in its simplicity, both in the 
outer wall and in the interior arcade. The 
vaulting of the interior space, within the 
arcade, is a curious instance of the naiveté of 
the early Gothic builders. It is a quadripartite 
vaulting compartment ; but as the inter- 
columniations face the cardinal points of the 
building, and the vaulting-ribs spring from the 
piers, it is central with nothing else in the 
design, but stands askew and quite independ- 
ently. In the Northampton church we have 
the circular external wall, while the arcade 
forms an octagon, with a symmetrical vault, of 
which a rib springs from each pier. The 
domical treatment of the aisle is, as M. Lucas 
observes, a most remarkable feature, quite un- 
Gothic in its appearance, according to the usual 
practice of Gothic architecture, and looking 
like a direct reminiscence of the original 
Etruscan interior ; though, of course, the con- 
struction is different, being a real arch instead 
of the Etruscan sham arch, with its horizontal 
courses ; and, so far, a decided advance upon the 
ancient type, as scientific and logical building. 
In the Temple Church we have got very nearly 
towards pure Gothic construction, with an 
arcade of six- (not eight) shafted piers, and a 
symmetrical system of vaulting. Our French 
author regards this building, not incorrectly, as 
peculiarly adapted for the display of the pro- 
gress from Romanesque to Gothic principles. 
Some persons in England will hardly join in his 
enthusiasm in regard to “les réparations qui 
ont donné & l’église du Temple la splendeur 
quelle offre aujourd’ hui,’ which, according to 
the French text, are due to the celebrated 
architects, “Sidney Smirke, Decimus Burton, 
et Nath,’—a curious instance of the difficulty 
which French writers, even one so well grounded 
in English as M. Lucas, seem to find in deal- 
ing with English names. Mr. Smirke had a 
good deal to do with the building at one time; 
we were not aware that Burton or Nash had 
worked on it. The name of Mr. St. Aubyn, as 
the last restoring architect, should hardly have 
been emitted. The church of Little Maple- 
stead (not ‘‘ Maplested,’’ M. Lucas) shows in its 
circular portion the same general scheme as the 
Temple,—the octagon, with a six-sided arcade 
in the interior, but with the addition of a choir 
with an apsidal termination. Mr. Fergusson 
calls this “a little St. Géréon,” referring to the 
celebrated Cologne church, though the resem- 
blance, which is considerable, can hardly be 
Tegarded as more than accidental. 

a to the remarks upon the four English 

psa is a useful list, with brief comments, 
e other known circular churches of Europe. 

We have to thank M. Lucas for a little book 
mes may be acceptable to English as well as 
rench readers, as furnishing a succinct 


parallel of the main features of our four 
Templar churches.* 
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DUDLEY GALLERY ART SOCIETY. 


gare? udley Gallery appears to have resolved 
tally oa Society and taken a new departure, 
bred 18 Signalised by a rather interesting 
ie ‘ ion, including the work of one or two 
vic =f of ability with whom we have not pre- 
+ a 4 pare familiar there. Among these Mr. 
amin takes a good place with works showing 
vidal Anges range and a distinct and indi- 
— sty’e of execution. “Our Village” (96) 
of areng Scene in twilight, giving a group 
pesog: ges and a church, with a meadow fore- 
the bh ace by a soft uncertain twilight, 
artist’, of which is very well given in the 
mend t peculiar manner. The same manner of 
en ation, in which details of colour and 
por are subordinated toa broad and slightly 
is exhibited in a perfectly 





hotonous effect, 
‘rent stamp of work, “ Behind the Bar” 
Frere 





* Itis righ 
ght to note that th : 
on th . e book is avowedly f 
4 tomeeriny t, afforded by John Britton, ond is "redicated 
Professor a — to his two intimate surviving friends 
n and the conductor of this journal, 


of a public-house (112), a work painfully 
tragic in its realisation of various types of 
bar-haunting drinkers. We have seen this 
design in some shape before; possibly in one 
of the “black and white” exhibitions; it is 
well worked out, and might be said to be pain- 
fully true to nature. Among other contributors 
whose works are not too familiar is Mr. J. Smart, 
R.S.A., whose two landscapes, ‘‘ Loch Lubnaig” 
and “The Lachan Dhu” (158, 172: both in 
Perthshire), are remarkable for truth of tone 
and a broad, powerful, and truly artistic style. 
Mr. Arthur Severn has one large work, “ St. 
Paul’s from Westminster, Sunrise ” (230), which 
is a triumph of effect in light and colour and 
atmosphere, and one of the most powerful and 
successful of watercolours on a large scale that 
we have seen for some time. Mr. Walter 
Severn’s “ Close of a Summer’s Day, Loch 
Lomond” (365), is also a fine work, but not 
quite free from “ make-up”’ ; the water is some- 
what hard and mannered too. His “ Inchlonaig, 
Loch Lomond ” (90), exhibits masterly treat- 
ment of foreground in the shape of the beach 
and rocks and shallow water, but here again the 
main expanse of water strikes us as artificial in 
treatment andeffect. Mr.J.W.B. Knight’s two 
viewsin “Otterton, Devon’’ (9, 127), are excellent 
bits of the picturesque of a village street. Of Miss 
Edith Martineau’s very highly-finished figure 
studies, the best perhaps is “ Barberry” (46), 
though not the most taking in sentiment; but 
the face and neck are beautifully painted, with 
a conscientious care that courts the minutest 
examination. ‘ Girl Feeding a Puppy,” by Miss 
Virginia Adey (63), is another piece of very 
conscientious study, in this case entirely prosaic, 
which Miss Martineau’s figures certainly are 
not. Mr. H. M. Paget’s ‘ Painting Sketch for 
Mural Decoration” (79) is a well-composed and 
effective group, in which Painting is symbolised 
by a female figure seated in the centre, flanked 
by other figures on opposite sides, which seem 
to represent sacred and profane art, or the art 
of the Church and the studio respectively. 
Mr. Melville’s ‘* Waiting an Audience with the 
Pacha” (252) is a clever, though rather too 
sketchy, drawing, bearing the impress of truth- 
fulness of character in the groups of figures in 
various degrees of grotesque patience or im- 
patience. Mr. Hemy’s bright and broadly- 
treated sketches, of which “ Bowling along” is 
the best, may be contrasted with Mr. Brett’s 
remarkable little miniature, in which body 
colour is freely used, with great certainty of 
handling, called, ‘‘ Hast Coast of Sicily, looking 
towards Catania.’ Among various other works 
are some good examples of the treatment of 
buildings, especially Mr. H. Goodwin’s “Interior 
of the Church of St. Francis at Assisi’”’ (74), 
and Mr. Melville’s ‘‘ The Call to Prayer,— 
Modern Mosque, Bagdad’ (265), where the 
painting of the architecture is the chief interest 
of the work. The same kind of interest, in a 
simpler manner, belongs to Mr. Bailey’s “A 
Potter’s Shop, Cairo” (37), Miss Forster's 
“St. George’s Tombland, Norwich”’ (53), where 
the old church, with its contrast of grey stone 
and patchings of red brick, is beautifully 
painted, Mr. Varley’s “The Centre Gate, 
Tetuan,” (88), Mr. Bell’s “Old House at Rye”’ 
(323), Mr. McDougall’s “‘ Old Cottage, Newton-le- 
Willows” (352), Mr. Franz’s “ The Villa d’ Este” 
(371), Mr. Spiers’s “A London Suburb” (492), 
and Mr. Bell’s ‘‘ The Parade, Morecambe”’ (524). 
The last-named will bear very close examination. 
We have seldom seen a better-wrought piece of 
topographical landscape. There are a good 
many other good drawings, and the gallery will 
probably be all the better for having got out of 
a groove, in which its former exhibitions ran a 
little too decidedly. We do not see the sense 
or advantage of the new form of catalogue, with 
narrow longitudinal pages, instead of upright 
ones; it necessitates more turning over than a 
square form, and seems in no respect more con- 
venient. 








Assistant Harbour Engineer, Dundee.— 
At a meeting of the Works Committee of the 
Dundee Harbour Trustees, held last week, it 
was resolved that the list of candidates for the 
situation of assistant harbour engineer be 
reduced to three, when the following gentlemen 
were duly nominated and seconded, viz., Mr. 
M‘Culloch, Dundee; Mr. Kyle, Glasgow ; and 
Mr. Aytoun, Fraserburgh; and it was agreed to 
submit these three names to the meeting of the 
Board, held on Monday last, when Mr. Kyle 





was elected. 


SALE OF FLAXMAN’S DRAWINGS. 


ConsIDERING that works of the same class by 
Flaxman have been twice before sold in large 
numbers at Christie’s, it is satisfactory that in 
the sale which took place there last week, the 
large collection of the remaining sketches and 
models belonging to the Denman family realised 
fair prices, the total amounting to 2,2921. 16s. 6d. 
It is gratifying also to see that there is still 
appreciation for high sculptural qualities in 
England, although it is a subject for great 
regret that this is not also evinced by encourage- 
ment to the native sculptors of to-day. Sculp- 
ture has been alleged to be dead in England ; 
but this is far from being the case. There is 
plenty of talent in this art in this country, and 
it is only the due encouragement of it that is 
dead. There is abundance of seed in the 
ground to produce vigorous plants, of which the 
nation would be proud, but there are no genial 
showers or fostering sunshine to give it life, 
We are speaking, of course, of the higher 
branches of this art, and not of busts and 
portrait sculpture, for which individual self- 
appreciation and private affection will always 
afford some employment. There is no Earl of 
Egremont now to go round to the studios 
of the chief sculptors to give them simul- 
taneous commissions for poetic works in 
a liberal spirit, accompanied with ample 
remuneration. The grand group of Michael 
and Satan by Flaxman was one of those thus 
ordered. Suppose it had to be commissioned 
now, what chance would there be of its being 
realised in marble as it stands now at Petworth? 
Since the early part of this century the pro- 
spects of sculpture in this country have been 
sadly impaired. At that period the emoluments 
of the sculptor exceeded those of the painter. 
How is it now? Assuredly more sculptors have 
to become bankrupt than those who make even 
a competent income. The late Sir Gilbert 
Scott, who, by his profession, was much brought 
into communication with sculptors, has left it 
on record that it was so only avery few years ago, 
and there are no signs of improvement as yet. 
Isolated cases may be brought forward in which 
fair remuneration has been given for sculpture 
of the epic and poetic class, of which the 
“‘Athleteand Python”’ of Sir Frederick Leighton, 
and the “ Moment of Danger” by Mr. Brock, 
which were purchased with the funds of the 
Chantrey Bequest, are examples, but these only 
by their prominence exhibit the dearth of en- 
couragement around. Moreover, these works 
were purchased from the legacy to art left by a 
sculptor who had made his fortune by his own, 
now many years ago, and were neither national 
nor private commissions. 

Fortune has been peculiarly severe upon 
sculptors of late years. The High Church 
movement has caused nearly all the memorials 
of respect and affection in churches, which 
formerly were executed in marble, to take the 
ferm of painted windows, and thus the most 
lucrative branch of sculpture has withered away, 
and the ambitious sculptor has no funds derived 
from this source to apply to realising in marble 
any of his own poetic and cherished imaginings. 
Every step in sculpture is attended with expense, 
and how can the poor and perhaps embarrassed 
student be expected to get up costly models, 
and execute them in marble and bronze, to show 
what he can do? If Flaxman could look down 
on the present state of sculpture here, he would 
recognise no lack of ability in its followers, but 
a grievous want of encouragement from those 
quarters whence it might be expected, and 
especially from the public funds of England 
herself. There is no European country in which 
the due encouragement of the higher branches 
of sculpture are neglected as they are here, and 
even from our younger cousins across the 
Atlantic, we believe we are safe in saying, come 
more countenance to and payment for poetic 
works of sculpture than from the mighty and rich 
in our ownland. We have many and large schools 
of art in this country substantially supported 
by extensive grants from our national resources. 
In these the study of sculpture is fostered, 
but when fostered up to the power of produc- 
tion, where is the remuneration to the artist to 
come from? The grub is cherished, but the 
butterfly is starved. Far different is this in 
France, where the annual national grant for 
education in art is much exceeded by that for 
its production when the student is educated. 

The country which produced Flaxman, who 
has now a world-wide reputation as one of the 





highest spirits in art that ever existed, should 
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not forget that there may be “ mute inglorious”’ 
Flaxmans among us now, whose poems in 
marble may never see the light unless fos- 
tered by due encouragement and support, and 
truly it appears to us a grave national short- 
coming that the higher departments of that 
most noble and lasting art,—sculpture,—should 
have fallen into so neglected a condition in a 
country which is supposed to have a pecu- 
liar regard for what is enduring and perma- 
nent. 

In view of the lofty qualities of the art of 
Flaxman, these are some of the thoughts 
which naturally arise in regarding the ex- 
quisite designs in the collections of his works 
which have lately been exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and elsewhere, and those 
which were sold last week at Christie’s, 
various of which we are glad to see have fallen 
into good hands, and that some have been pur- 
chased for the Museum of the University of 
Cambridge. Flaxman was a most kind Mentor 
and friend to the young student, and he would 
grieve to see how little prospect there is for the 
follower of the branch of art he loved, at pre- 
sent in England. By the example of his own 
works, and by the admirable lectures he com- 
posed and delivered, he did his utmost to benefit 
the rising generation of sculptors in a future 
which he hoped might offer them a fair and fall 
field for their energies. What would he think 
of it now? 








MEDIAVAL CYPRUS. 


THE island of Cyprus has had a marvellous 
history, both ancient and modern. Assyria, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, the Ptolemies, the Roman 
Empire, Medizval England, the Knights 
Templars, the House of Lusignan, the Venetian 
Republic, the Turk, and now England again, 
have each in turn exercised lordship over this 
beautiful island,—an island with so many 
luxurious associations as well as practical 
interest. In the lovely mythology of Greece, 
Cyprus was the favourite home of the foam- 
born daughter of the sea, Aphrodite, whom 
only Roman coarseness and crassness identified 
with the goddess of venal love and of prostitu- 
tion, the Latin Venus Vulgivaga. The Cyprian 
temples and worship of Aphrodite were famous 
in the old Greek world, and the half-slang and 
now almost obsolete adjective, ‘‘Cyprienne”’ 
was a vestige of the carnal associations of the 
name. ‘“Copper,” again, is derived from 
Kwupros, which, of course, is the Greek form of 
Cyprus, and which is perpetuated in the name 
of a compound substance well known to 
chemists,—cupric acid. The actual or exact 
connexion of the words cypress, the tree, and of 
the island, is, perhaps, questionable. But crape 
is certainly a corruption of cypress, as we learn 
from Shakspeare; while Cyprus wine was a 
choice liquid, much appreciated by our ancestors. 
Nor should we forget that Cyprus has an 
august association with early Christian history, 
since St. Barnabas the Apostle was a Cypriote. 
Another ancient name for Cyprus was Ceraste, 
from its horn-shaped promontories, those of 
Paphos, Salamis, Amathus, and Cytherea. The 
same adjective reappears in the name of those 
horned and venomous serpents, known as 
ceraste, which are mentioned by Lucian, 
the Greek satirist, by Lucan, the Roman 
poet, and also by Dante in the “ Divine 
Comedy.’ Another name, again, for Cyprus 
was Macaria, or the Blest Island. This 
island is sixty miles distant from Syria, thirty 
from Cilicia in Asia Minor, and 300 from Alex- 
andria. Cyprus fell to the arms of Selim II., 
a Turkish sultan who was believed, contrary to 
his religion, to covet the luscious blood of the 
Cyprus grapes. On July 25th, 1570, the Turkish 
army invested Nicosia. After no less than 
fifteen fruitless assaults, the enemy took Nicosia 
by storm on the fatal September 9th, of the 
same year. No less than 15,000 Cypriotes were 
put to the sword; the rest were made slaves. 
The appearance of a comet was accounted a 
celestial presage of the impending doom of this 
bright island of the Mediterranean. “One ship 
of the Turkish fleet,’ says Sagredo in his 
**Monarchi Ottomani,”’ “ which was destined to 
give joy to the Sultan’s heart, contained a 
precious freight, for on board it were the flower 
of feminine beauty from the captured island in 
the form of marriageable damsels. Arnalda di 
Roca, a woman more worthy of a crown of 

lory than of a victim’s chains, and free in 
soul, although a prisoner in the bedy,’’ set fire 
to the vessel which contained her, and perished 


in the flames that also devoured her would-be 
ravishers. 

Nicosia, which is among the chief cities of 
Cyprus, rises “from the centre of the vast 
plain of Mezzarea, being distant twenty-four 
miles from the sea on the side of Salines, fifteen 
on that of Cerines. It is divided by the river 
Pedeo, which is fed by many neighbouring 
streams and crossed by various bridges. It is 
surrounded by a chain of mountains which bear 
on their crest the mountain of Santa Croce, the 
highest of all, and one of the four [rival] 
Olympi, each of which claims to be the 
dwelling of the ancient gods. It is fortified 
by a wall of circuit with terrapieni or gabions, 
fosses,and gates for sortie, and is fortified by 
eleven baluardi reali, one of which is called 
Costanzo. The city is made beautiful by its 
palaces in the Italian manner, its piazzas, its 
monuments, and its churches. Among these 
churches are the greater Saint Sophia.” 
(“Saint Sophia,” of course, being Christ Him- 
self, the Power and Wisdom of God, and not 
any canonised woman, or any mere personifica- 
tion of the attribute of wisdom, as has been 
erroneously supposed], “a Gothic-Byzantine 
building, the work of Justinian, and now used 
as a mosque; and St. Dominic, which contains 
the tombs of many princes and magnates of the 
house of Lusignan, a race of no common blood, 
who numbered among their scions the Counts 
of Roca and of Carpasso, and the Lords of Said 
and of Suro.” 

Helena Palzologa, a daughter of the tyrant 
of the Morea, a kind of Greek equivalent of the 
Italian podestda, was the wife of John II., the 
fourteenth king of Cyprus, 1432. This fierce- 
hearted lady became jealous of Mary of Patras, 
the most beautiful woman in the whole archi- 
pelago, and with whom the king had fallen in 
love, and caused her nose and ears to be cut off, 
and sent James, a son of the king by poor Mary, 
to the gallows. She then married her own 
daughter, Carlotta, to John, second son of the 
king of Portugal, and as her son-in-law failed 
to carry out her wishes, she contrived in 1456 to 
poison him. 

Another notable incident in the region of 
Cyprus was “the famous battle of Lepanto,” 
fought by Don John of Austria, of whose vic- 
tory several commemorative pictures exist, “and 
which was begun near the rocks formerly called 
Echinadt,”’ 2.e., the Hedgehogs, “‘ but now named 
Curzolart. This battle, after prodigies of valour, 
ended in the total discomfiture of the Turks on 
the 6th October, 1571,” a battle considered of 
sufficient importance to the Christian cause to 
be to this day commemorated in the Roman 
Breviary, “just a year after the sack of 
Nicosia and the capture of Cyprus. The news 
of this defeat of the enemy, which was a true 
and solemn feast of rejoicing throughout 
Kurope, was sent with marvellous rapidity by 
Vaniero, and reached Venice hard by the mid- 
night of the same day..... The name of 
Propetides was given in classical antiquity to 
certain women of the city of Amathos, who, for 
having despised Aphrodite and denied her 
divinity, were punished by the goddess by being 
rendered insensible to honour or shame... . 
A Cypriote legend tells us how the mother 
of Constantine,—St. Helena,—when returning 
from Jerusalem by sea, after her discovery of 
the True Cross, was tossed about in a terrific 
hurricane in the Gulf of Settaglia, which had 
then an evil repute among sailors. Seeing the 
danger, St. Helena flung one of the sacred frag- 
ments into the stormy waters, and from that 
time henceforth the troubled sea became calm 
and navigable.” 

Another story, this time a tragic one, is the 
tale of the heroic and martyred Bragadino, to 
whom the Venetians subsequently erected a 
monument. This gallant defender of Famagosta 
met with his death ina manner whichan historian 
thus details:—‘‘ By order of Mustapha, Mar- 
cantonio Bragadino was conducted to the front 
of the Piazza perfectly naked, with his hands 
and feet tied with cords, and his face turned to 
the column at which they used to chastise 
malefactors. There, while Mustapha himself 
stood gazing at this act of barbarity, he was 
flayed alive. In the midst of this hideous 
torment the man’s constancy and fortitude 
shone forth. He never sighed or wept. Gom- 
forting himself by faith in God, and love towards 
Christ his Saviour, whose Holy name he con- 
tinually invoked, he lived until his tormentors 
reached his middle, and then breaking forth 
into Divine prayers and praises, he surrendered 





his unconquered spirit to Eternal God, and ex- 


=== 
changed mortal pain for an immortal and blessed 
life. On this, the barbarous conqueror, not content 
with having beheld the hero with his own eyes 
lacerated and mangled under the executioner’s 
knife, was fain even to insult his corpse, He 
fastened it to the ropes of the flagstaff on the 
piazza, and turned in wild beasts to mangle it,” 
and then, with revolting details, “he had the 
remains carried in contempt through the city. 
Finally, he attached the remains to the yard. 
arm of a ship, and after exhibiting the hideous 
spectacle all along the coasts of Cilicia ang 
Syria, he brought it to Constantinople, that no 
place might be left which had not witnessed the 
evidence of his perfidy and cruelty.” 
For most of the above particulars I am jp- 
debted to the Italian notes at the end of the 
beautiful poem called ‘‘ Arnalda di Roca,” which 
was one of the earlier literary efforts of that 
accomplished poet and patriot, Signor Aleardo 
Aleardi, whose death was one of the greatest 
losses to contemporary Italian literature. 
Aleardi was, perhaps, the greatest poet and 
man of letters which Italy has produced since 
the death of Pindemonte and Cesare Canti, 
and of the crowning genius of modern Italian 
poetry, the illustrious Alfieri. 
H. Dr B. Hottings, 

C.C.C. Oxon, 








FRENCH FURNITURE. 


THE extraordinary prosperity of the building 
trade in Paris during the last few years, and the 
consequent activity that has been given to its 
many kindred industries, has had undoubtedly 
very much to do with the increase of the ill- 
made furniture that too frequently shocks us in 
the shop- windows and in the houses of the 
Parisians. It is not merely the cabinet-makers 
of the Fautourg St. Antoine, whose hasty and 
showy work is ever trying to attract the world 
of purchasers, who are to blame for so much 
veneer and surface work on unsound founde- 
tions, but the producers of the more expensive 
furniture, which makes so feeble an effort to 
compare with the more honestly-constructed 
objects of the past. With much of the furni- 
ture that is made in London at present, there 
is far less to complain of than is the case with 
that produced in Paris and Vienna. It is, in- 
deed, but very lately that Parisian workmen 
were complaining that England and other 
countries were interfering seriously with their 
trade by their successful competition, and by 
the superior beauty of the work; and we do 
not wonder at this, for as long as Paris with 
characteristic complacency adheres to a style 
of furniture that is calculated to please alone 
those whose taste is blinded by a savage love of 
shoddy splendour, they cannot expect to retain 
their old celebrity for the sole possession of that 
kind of knowledge which is called “taste,” and 
which, indeed, is nothing more than, or rather 
which is, in fact, only the result of, a knowledge 
of the well-studied efforts of past thinkers and 
workers in the direction of the beautiful. 
Not a day passes in Paris that the comms: 
saires-priseurs, the auctioneers, do not digpoee 
of hundreds of lots of modern furniture suc® 
as would find, if any purchaser at all in London, 
those only who were about to furnish a tenth- 
rate hotel or boarding-house, calculated in the 
mind of the speculator to attract the colonial, 
the Continental, or the uncultivated America) 
stranger, and although it is not uncommon for 
the critic in London,—and who nowadays 18 “e 
a critic ?—-to -quiz, or at least to cavil at er 
want of taste in the furniture of our frien : 
houses, it is safe to say it would be impos 
to find, either in Belgravia, Tyburnia, Sou 
Kensington, or Villadom, any single instance 
exaggerated vulgarity in furniture such ~ 
commonly to be met with in self-applau on 
Paris. When, as is now and then the case, WwW 
see at an exhibition in the Palais de Jeune 
or in some expensive shop in the neighbour F 
of the Rue de la Paix, some lovely piece © 
artistic furniture, in taste sufficiently sou” m 
please our modern English sense of right, 
will be found that the object is a tour de — 
the design or the combination of some ® “4 
bitious furniture- maker, and, as 18 not h 
commonly the case, the object may 1” pond 
be nothing more than avery thorough re aa 
tion of some fine old specimen of a better a. 
the cost of which to reproduce would serie y 
frighten the ordinary purchaser. 
We hear a great deal, we have t 
heard a great deal, about how furniture a0 
whole of our surroundings need not be 
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order to be beautiful, that good forms cost no 
more than ill-shaped, and so on; but really good 
furniture, it cannot be concealed, is an exceed- 
ingly costly luxury. The old Windsor chair 
theory is not satisfying, and picturesque, useful, 
and well-constructed as it undoubtedly is, it 
but ill compares in comfort with a well-cushioned 
fautewl or ordinary easy-chair, a piece of fur- 
niture which we must at least give our French 
friends the credit of possessing in greater 
sbundance than ourselves. 

It is sad to reflect, but we fear the reflection 
suggests the irresistible conclusion, that cheap 
furniture will never satisfy the needs of our 
rapidly growing luxurious population, and so 
long as what is cheap to one person seems dear 
to another, and what one man can afford another 
cannot, there will be no end to the difference of 
opinion as regards the worth or the worthless- 
ness of different kinds of furniture, but the 
costly, whenever it is the product of skilful art, 
must ever command the largest share of our 
respect. Artists, whatever may be said of their 
want of knowledge of business, have at all 
times contrived to find their way and to estab- 
lish their workshops near to those markets that 
supply the wealthy with the artistic additions 
to their lives, and the artists have at all times 

ssed no mean estimate of their own 
services; if the artists of the past have failed 
in that commercial attribute of becoming rich, 
one element of which, apparently, consists in 
carefully admitting a certain amount of adulte- 
ration in some way or other into their work, 
it cannot be said, in spite of the prevalence of 
the many kinds of veneer that exist amongst us, 
that there are not in the present day to be 
found great furniture-makers who scorn to 
avail themselves of any innproper methods or 
means of detracting in any way from the make 
or character of their production. Certainly 
there are furniture-makers in London, and 
doubtless in many other centres of industry, 
who, for a fair equivalent, will supply as 
perfectly well-designed and well-made a piece 
of furniture as can be pointed to as belonging 
to any other period of art. 

How is it that throughout all the political 
changes through which France, but especially 
Paris, has gained so unenviable a reputa- 
tion, “Louis XVI.” and “Louis Philippe” 
furniture have held their own so firmly? The 
firniture, the style of which can be understood 
when it is described as belonging to Louis 
Philippe’s period, has, we think it will be ad- 
mitted, never perfectly satisfied any one who 
has the slightest pretensions to taste, yet it 
seems thoroughly to please a large number of 
French people, and, in fact, all those who have 
a desire to get up an appearance that they 
think looks substantial and rich; it is, indeed, 
precisely the kind of furniture with which we 
should suppose an imperfectly cultivated negro 
would surround himself under the impression 
that he was “doing the correct thing in 
swelldom.” But tke Parisians for two genera- 
tions have continued, and still continue, most 
industriously to produce this style of furniture. 
Nor is it the only direction of manufacture ; 
the Parisian shop-keepers have been for a very 
long time dependent on the patronage of the 
newly-enriched nations of the world for the 
enormous successes they have met with in so 
many branches of their ornamental industries. 

As for the furniture of the so-called “ style 
Louis Seize,” like our own Chippendale and 
other furniture of the same period, it possesses 
many excellent qualities that not only entitle 
it to our regard, but, we must admit, also to 
ae tion ; its beauty being of that pecu- 
e order that allows it to agree and to har- 

aa with whatever surroundings it may be 
placed amongst ; perhaps also we cannot help 
associating 1tS possession with the idea of a 
ey when 'to be the opposite of liberal com- 
tite oe much that was highly respectable and 
ti be arate when it was a serious reproach 
otly fe, meee or to be common-place, when 
nit ruling few were surrounded by such 
‘as w 48 now crowds the houses of all who 
gy to purchase or to possess such 
eae the enormous prices that this kind 
ditonished commanded at the Hamilton sale 
nt Seare an many people who were 
Whe und or the very exceptional condi- 
ane? nder which such work had been pro- 
» and still more unacquainted with the 
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When we take into | 


the amount paid at Christie’s was in many 
cases even less than the original cost of the 
objects, and some sad stories are still in exist- 
ence of how more than one great furniture 
maker of the last century was, indeed, a loser 
by his transactions with his august employers. 
Gouthiére, as we have shown in these columns, 
died absolutely in pecuniary trouble at a time 
when very large sums were due to him for the 
work he had produced for his patrons. 

Of the kind of French furniture that the 
Jones bequest gives us so complete an idea, and 
of which we heard so much at the time of the 
Hamilton sale last year, the Louvre alone, 
among many other museums, possesses more 
than a hundred choice specimens, all of which, 
in construction, are absolutely perfect, if they 
may be said to be deficient in the simplicity of 
design and directness of purpose, which it has 
been said,—and correctly, — constitutes the 
great element of perfect art. Disposed over 
the many apartments of the Louvre, these 
Specimens of the peculiar sort of furniture 
that pleased our ancestors in the two last cen- 
turies are exactly of the same character as 
those which attracted so many Londoners last 
year at the sale of the Duke of Hamilton’s col- 
lection, and if there are few pieces of equal im- 
portance to the famous 10,0001. armoires of the 
Hamilton sale, it may without doubt be said 
that the French Government possesses at the 
Louvre, at the Museum of the Garde Meuble, 
the Elysée, and other Government offices, 
numerous other specimens of work in beauty, 
rarity, and costliness equalling, and in some 
even exceeding, any single piece that was sold 
last year at Christie’s. 

But the present time seems out of joint with 
the patient labour and slow processes through 
which such objects arrived at completion, and 
we very much fear that if the manufacturers of 
to-day were to inquire carefully into the history 
of the pecuniary transactions of their pre- 
decessors in the trade, they would be scarcely 
encouraged to emulate their methods. There 
was much, very much, in the old rules and 
traditions which regulated the laborious teach- 
ing and practice of the workers in the past that 
had to do with the perfection of their work, 
and when we consider how much miserably 
slight and ill-considered work is now produced, 
which, slight as it is, will still exist under some 
conditions to disgrace in the future the miemory 
of this period, and how few ill-made pieces of 
furniture of preceding centuries are to be met 
with, we cannot resist the conviction that some 
very severe penalty should be inflicted upon the 
owners of those shops and centres of manu- 
facturing industry from which such ill-made or 
badly-designed objects emanate. If is surely 
no chimerical or high-flown idea that the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the manufacturer of 
faithfully-constructed objeets will be greatly in 
excess of his competitor whose aim is merely to 
make up and sell the largest amount cf injured 
raw material, whether it be iron, wood, silk, or 
wool, or even more precious products of nature. 

How is it, it may be asked, that the most 
favoured portion of society,—not exactly “the 
upper ten thousand,” but the uppermost of the 
upper, and very nearly all those fortunate per- 
sonages who have claims to some degree of 
certainty in regard to the possession of a remote 
grandfather,—how is it, we ask, notwithstanding 
our cry (a tolerably old one), that fashion and 
love of change influence us so much, that such 
people are unwilling to be surrounded with any 
furniture that is not either actually antique or 
is, at least, fashioned on lines suggested by old 
models? It is not that furniture improves by 
time like a few good things that a bountiful 
Providence has given to us, nor that age 
gives that peculiar charm that appeals to our 
memories of the past, but it is, it will be found, 
we think, in the fact that the possession of old 
work, and the acquaintance that possession 
brings with it, shows us how much entitled to 
our respect are the products of the industrious 
periods in which our old surroundings were 
made, and we find year by year and day by day 
that the thought and mind, the affection and the 
heart, put into the work have an existence as 
real and as abiding as the work of the writer, 
the architect, the sculptor, orthe painter, whose 
labours and whose pleasures crowd every nook 
and corner of many of our dwelling-places. 

How rarely in the present day does the work- 
man care to put his heart or much thought, 
beyond that of the profit, into a piece of house- 
hold furniture. How would the manager of a 
ereat furniture firm contrive to assess the rate 








that would satisfy the claims of the chairmaker 
who desired to be paid something additional for 
his work on the score that he had put his heart 
into his chair? We very much fear that he 
would be ruthlessly sat upon, and all such 
claims be thus crushed as altogether deficient in 
commercial soundness. 








ARCHAOLOGY AND ITS BEARINGS 
UPON IRISH AFFAIRS. 


It is curious that when affairs in Ireland are 
now forcing themselves so painfully on our 
attention, and occupying all the energies of 
our politicians, it should be found that the 
researches of archeology are capable of throw- 
ing astrong light upon the question. The study 
of archeology is not, we are afraid, usually 
regarded by the public at large as tending 
towards very practical aims; there are cases, 
however, where its teachings may be found to 
be of the utmost utility, and this, we take it, is 
one of these. Something more than the too 
often merely dilettante interest at present taken 
in these studies by the public, the press, and 
our politicians would, we suspect, singularly 
serve to elucidate many of the questions in con- 
nexion with Irish affairs which are at present 
employing so seriously the attention of our 
rulers. 

How largely the difficulties of Egyptian affairs 
can alone be solved by an acquaintance with 
archeology and history in their bearings on the 
laws and character of the Egyptian population, 
has long been apparent. It will be found that 
this is the case to an even greater extent in the 
existing situation of Ireland. Of this fact, 
apparently familiar to but afew of the many 
writers who daily give us their views on the 
question,—or, if familiar, never sufficiently laid 
stress upon,—we were a few days since forcibly 
reminded, singularly enough, by an admirable 
lecture delivered in Paris by M. Bertrand, the 
able director of the St. Germains Museum,* 
who, in his course: on National Archzology 
recently commenced at the new Ecole du Louvre, 
had occasion to refer to the Celtic organisation 
of Ireland in the Dark Ages. The bearing of 
this subject on the question of the national 
archeology of France might, at first sight, 
appear to be slight, but when it is remembered 
how purely Celtic are the origins of both France 
and Ireland,—how both countries, in the days 
when Ceesar invaded our cold North, existed 
under an almost identical Druidical religion, to 
study which it is absolutely necessary for the 
French archzologist to refer to the existing 
relics and traditions so numerous in Ireland and 
almost totally disappeared in France,—it cun be 
understood that the connexion of the early 
civilisation of Ireland with that of modern 
France in its origins, warrants the French 
archeologist inmaking more than a mere passing 
study of the archzology of Ireland. 

Where, however, the subject has its direct 
bearings upon our own sadly disturbed rela- 
tions with the island we have so long affection- 
ately termed our sister, is in the Celtic organisa- 
tion of the early Irish society, and with it, of 
property generally, the traditions of which, 
with the ancient language, have been handed 
down to our own days with such tenacity. A 
better acquaintance with the conditions of this 
civilisation, so singularly well defined in Ireland 
at a period when the rest of Europe was plunged 
in a state of semi-barbarism, and so different in 
spirit and character from the conditions which 
now prevail over those portions of Kurope con- 
quered by Roman influences, will, we suspect, 
explain to our rulers the very great difficulties 
they have to encounter, and have so far en- 
countered in the settlement of what we have 
now come to understand as “ Irish affairs,” and 
which can largely assist in pointing out to them 
the direction in which the needful reforms can 
be effected. 

With a country which, like Ireland, has been 
less influenced by foreign invasion than perhaps 
any other portion of Europe,—no Roman foot 
was ever placed on Irish soil,and not till the 
twelfth century did the English make a feeble 
appearance in the country,—the tenacity of the 
ancient traditions can thus be explamed; only 
within a few weeks past the evidence of the 
witnesses in one of the more important tria’s 
held in Ireland, had to be translated intu 
English, and all familiar through travel or 
reading with the more remote porti tions of the 





* A description of this interesting museum will be found 
in the pages othe Builder, vol, xxxix., p. 69 (July 17, 1880). 
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country are aware of the primitive character of 
the life of the inhabitants. Primitive, however, 
as are these people they have kept alive among 
them the traditions of the distant days when 
not only their country held a distinguished 
place in the history of learning and of art, but 
when in still earlier days their ancestors were 
ruled according to the laws of a purely Celtic 
civilisation. What the organisation of this 
distant civilisation was, the Irish archzxologists 
have done much of late years to tell us, but 
there still remains much to be discovered. All 
in any way acquainted with Ireland know 
what a singularly-neglected and rich field of 
archeological inquiry is afforded by the in- 
numerable ruins scattered over the face of the 
country. To this day the traditions of their 
past are far from extinct among the people ; 
indeed, as has been amply shown, they are the 
cause of no small share of the difficulties our 
home Government meets with in Ireland. The 
Irish are, in fact, a Celtic race with purely 
Celtic traditions, traditions which are still full of 
life. Our English rule, founded on an entirely 
different set of traditions, finds, therefore, the 
utmost difficulty in gaining any hold on the 
people proper. The traditions of the original 
Celtic organisation of clans, each with its chief, 
and the land, not belonging to any one individual, 
but the property of the whole tribe, are, it will 
be seen, very different to the traditions of our 
feudal society when the land was in the hands 
of a series of absolute masters to whom all their 
tenants were but slaves, to be treated as their 
lord pleased. The researches of archwology 
prove to us that many of the features of the 
original Celtic organisation of Ireland lasted 
till comparatively recent days; the memory of 
the great banquets in the halls of Tara, which 
has inspired so often the muse of the Irish 
poets (“‘ The harp that once in Tara’s halls’’ is 
familiar to every one) has never died out, and 
the traditions of those days will foster yet for 
many a generation to come the feelings of inde- 
pendence which in reality constitute the chief 
cause of difficulty in treating the claims of 
Ireland. 

It is an old proverb that lookers on see more 
of the game than the players. Foreign nations 
are, with an impartiality which must be absent 
with us, able to look on at the efforts of our 
rulers to arrange Irish grievances. The interest 
of our foreign critics, however, is further in- 
creased, especially on the part of France, by 
the historical connexion which has long been 
known to exist, but which the archeological 
research of the last few years has further 
proved, between the races of Ireland and those 
which originally peopled France, and, indeed, at 
one period, agreat part of Europe.* Twenty-three 
centuries ago the Celts,—as recent archzological 
discoveries have abundantly proved,—occupied, 
not alone the British Isles, but almost the whole 
of France, excepting the southern portion, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland, the west and south of 
Germany, and almost the whole of Austria. 
Now, in Ireland, the relics of this civilisation 
are not only more numerous than in any other 
portion of Europe, but the traditions of its 
existence have remained in force till a more 
recent date. It is therefore to the language, 
the literature, and the antiquities of Ireland 
that is devoted, at home and abroad, almost all 
the attention of the students of Celtic. Twelve 
years ago the French commenced the Revue 
Celtique, and in 1876 a chair of Celtic was 
founded in Paris, at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
while, as already stated, last year another chair 
of Celtic was instituted in the Collage de 
France. In 1875 Professor Windisch,—now at 
Leipzig,—held the chair of ancient Irish lan- 
guages at the Strasburg University, and Dublin 
and Oxford have possessed for some years 
chairs of Celtic. 

Through these sources and the kindred 
researches Of the archmologist, a flood of 
information has of late been poured on the 
legendary existence of the Druids and the 
people whom they ruled, and on that later 
period of Irish history, when, amidst the gloom 
of the Dark Ages which shrouded Europe in 
barbaric twilight, the Irish convents kept 
brilliantly alight the sacred torch of learning 
and of art ; when from its distant shores sallied 
forth to Europe, not alone an earnest band of 
monks who have left a glorious name in the 
history of the church, and the men of letters 
whom Charlemagne summoned to his court to 


“It was a regard for this fact which led the French 
Government a few months back to found at th> Colléze de 
France a chair of Celtic languages. 








found the great University of Paris, but when 
in the Irish cloisters were produced those ex- 
quisitely illuminated missals which constitute 
one of the most interesting phases of the history 
of Classic art, and the creations by which its 
traditions were handed down to modern times. 

A more profound knowledge of the archz- 
ology of Ireland has, therefore, its direct bear- 
ing on the Irish affairs of to-day, and in no way 
could the many cultivated friends and supporters 
of Ireland and Irish grievances more effectually 
recommend their cause to the attention of the 
world than by aiding in every way in their 
power to make known to the public the lessons 
to be gained, the deductions to be made, from 
the researches of the English and foreign 
archeologists into the history of Irish civilisa- 
tion in the past. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS: 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


ARCHITECTURE having so recently been amply 
illustrated on the walls of the Academy build- 
ings by the recent special exhibition, it was to 
be expected, as a matter of course, that little 
would be left for the following annual exhibi- 
tion. In the one case, architecture reigned 
supreme, but in the other, where the more 
popular arts of painting and sculpture step in, 
it holds a very subordinate position, and there 
is little encouragement held out to archi- 
tects, either by the Academy or the public at 
large. 

Mr. Rowand Anderson does not seem to have 
taken this feeling of apathy regarding the art 
he represents into account when he dissolved 
his connexion with the Academy, and, indeed, 
the step he has taken has not proved even a 
seven days’ wonder, nor appears to have excited 
any interest whatever outside the ranks of pro- 
fessionals. 

Meagre as the annual display of architectural 
drawings usually is, it has this year dwindled 
down to a mere fraction. What there is of it, 
however, is worthy of attention, the drawings 
being good and the designs generally of con- 
siderable merit. 

The elevation of new office for the Bank of 
Scotland, George-street,—Kinnear & Peddie,— 
if not a striking or original composition, is a 
pleasing and carefully-considered adaptation of 
Italian character of the purest type. The 
ground-floor is noticeable, the windows being 
arched, and there are two porches with deco- 
rated pediments supported by coupled columns. 
The windows on the first floor have triangular 
pediments supported by attached columns, the 
third-floor windows are square and richly 
moulded. There is a deep foliated frieze, and 
bold projecting dentilled cornice, the roof being 
covered by large slate blocks. 

Much more striking, but more amenable to 
criticism, is “The New Club _ Buildings, 
Glasgow,’ Campbell Douglas & Sellars. It is 
French Renaissance in style, and five stories in 
height, including attic in Mansard roof. The 
basement, which is on the ground level, is 
subordinated to the superstructure, but forms a 
most important element in the composition ; 
its most salient feature is a series of oval 
windows, having architraves which follow the 
upper line of the oval. These are flanked on 
the right by an arched and deeply recessed 
door, which rises into the story above, and to 
the left. there is an oriel of two stories. Above 
the ovals the windows are clustered closely, 
being square-headed, and separate from each 
other by upright decorated consoles ; and there 
are light iron balconies to each light. The 
windows on the next story are not so closely 
grouped; they have triangular pediments and 
stone balconies, and the space between the 
windows is richly carved with conventional 
foliage, which extends over the pediments to 
the string-course above. 

This ornamentation may be considered as 
overdone, and rather bizarre in effect, but it is 
characteristic of much of the architecture in 
the second city of the empire, which is often 
abundant in this respect. 

In marked contrast to this Glasgow Club- 
house is Mr. Dick Peddie’s “ University Club, 
Edinburgh.” Here Classical simplicity and 
refinement are aimed at, and an appropriate 
and dignified result obtained. The chief feature 
of the elevation is a large two-storied semi- 
circular oriel, which has somewhat the effect of 
half of a circular temple, attached to a street 
facade. The building has been in existence for | 


| a number of years, and is familiar to ¢ 








promenader in Princes-street. a 
The ‘‘ Mansion House of Southdown, Cait. 
ness-shire,”’ in course of erection for M, 
Sinclair Wemyss (Hippolyte J. Blanc), ig q 
pleasing adaptation of the Queen Anne style to 
the requirements of stone construction. Thg 
architect has been careful to eliminate the 
more objectionable features of the style, and to 
retain only what is really worthy of adaptation. 
Mr. Blanc is equally felicitous in his render 
of the Scottish Baronial style in a house 
course of erection in Ayrshire. 

Mr. David Robertson seems to be a favoured 
individual. For the third or fourth time he hag 
illustrated ‘‘ Daneville Park,” and each time hag 
succeeded in securing a place for his drawing. 
If the building in question were at all worthy of 
attention, this might not call for special remark, 
but when a view of a commonplace square 
mansion-house, with a pedimented front, year 
after year finds a place when others of more 
importance are rejected, it is natural to feel 
some curiosity as to the cause of this. 

“The Lady Flora Hastings Homes, Colinton,” 
Robert Rowand Anderson, are designed in the 
half-timbered style, and have a picturesque, 
homely, and comfortable aspect. These retreats 
will form a charming addition to this attractive 
neighbourhood, which is fortunate in having 
Mr. Anderson as its guiding spirit in matters 
architectural. The place is assuming a cha- 
racter of its own, and has the semblance of an 
English village built of stone instead of brick. 

Mr. John J. Stevenson has evidently aimed at 
imparting to “‘ The Tower of Free St. Leonard's 
Church, Perth,” a distinctively Scottish cha- 
racter. The tower is a large and massive one 
at the west end of the church, and is sgur- 
mounted by an open crown, in which St. Giles’s, 
Edinburgh, has been pretty closely followed. 
“St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Carrubber’s- 
close, Jeffrey - street, Edinburgh” (Hay & 
Henderson), is a good rendering of the Early 
English style adapted to a rather difficult site. 
The surrounding buildings are lofty, and the 
ground falls rapidly towards the street; the 
entrances are placed on the higher level from 
the adjoining closes, and the elevation towards 
the street is of two stories, the lower being 
utilised for vestry and school with the chancel 
over. The chancel consists of two bays with a 
clearstory, having double dwarf traceried win- 
dows; the east end has three deeply moulded 
lancets, and over the chancel arch there isa 
stone bell-turret. The body of the church is a 
simple parallelogram lighted by splayed lancets, 
but this part of the building will be out of sight 
when the street is completed. ‘ The Normand 
Memorial Hall, Dysart” (Robert Rowand 
Anderson), is a small and neatly-proportioned 
building (apparently a double cube) after the 
Adams manner. A fléche on the roof, and a pro- 
jection at one end like a shallow chancel, give 
it the likeness of a Nonconformist Chapel. As 
unlike to this as it could well be is Mr. Washing: 
ton Browne’s “Competitive Design for Park- 
head Public Hall.” The style adopted is the 
Scottish Baronial, the hall proper consisting of 
an oblong lighted by dormer windows, leaving 
an extent of bare wall below; at one end there 
is a two-story erection with a turret staircase. 
The group has much the aspect of a monastic 
establishment. Mr. Browne also exhibits . 
excellent pen-and-ink drawing of the west en 
of Dunblane Cathedral. 

“The Second Premiated Design for 3 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings ” ao 
Taylor), and the ‘“‘ Design submitted tn the =i 
Competition’? for these buildings by George 
Shaw Aitken, have been illustrated and com 
mented upon sufficiently. 
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St. James’s Hall.—One of the new rooms 
in St. James’s Hall was occupied on oy 
evening last for dramatic recitals, under the 
direction of Mr. Edwin Drew, by Mrs. ies 
Gowing and Miss Gertrude Kellogg, som 
other ladies and some gentlemen pee be 
the evening with vocal music. Mrs. ve 
Gowing, besides reciting charmingly ary) 
the Maid of the Inn,” ‘‘ The Road to provi 
by G. R. Sims, showed her versatility Y 
a scene from “ Phédre,” in the language 
Racine, by contributing the words for . a 
song, “ The Post Card,” sung by Miss Lar ‘e ’ 
and the recital of a touching poem “aii 
“ Drink,” written by herself. Miss Kellogg 





admirable in several recitals. 
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THE IMPRISONED LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPERS. 


Puszic attention has been called, in the press 
and in Parliament, to the case of the keepers 
of the Eddystone Lighthouse, cut off from com- 
munication with the shore by stormy weather, 
and reduced to straits, or at all events to 
apprebension, as to the supply of food. As 
to the latter, we have only to remark that it is 
one of those instances of neglect, at once in- 
explicable and inexcusable, which are continually 
occurring, and rarely found out. But the 

ractical bearing of the case, to which it may 
be of service to call attention, is this. It is a 
simple disgrace to civilisation that no good 
means should have been adopted of maintaining 
a communication between the lighthouse and 
the shore. If able to express their wants, and 
to receive assurance of what was being done to 
relieve them, the anxiety of these lonely watchers 
on the deep would be very greatly alleviated. 
This idea has already commended itself to 
public sympathy, and it, has in consequence 
been urged that a telegraphic cable should be 
laid from the shore to the lighthouse. 

As to this there are certain questions not only 
of cost, but of the reliability of such a line in 
the time when it was most needed, that is to 
say in stormy weather, which are not altogether 
easy of solution. No such questions, we at 
once admit, should be allowed to interfere with 
the execution of such a plan, if it were the only, 
or, all things considered, the best, mode of 
providing so necessary a Communication. But 
such is hardly the case. There can not be the 
slightest difficulty in maintaining a communica- 
tion between the tower and the shore by flash- 
ing signals. All that is requisite is that the 
lighthouse keepers should be provided with the 
inexpensive apparatus necessary for this purpose, 
and that they should (as well as the watchers 
on shore) be instructed in the Morse alphabet. 
They could then talk with people at home, not 
quite so rapidly, but fully as distinctly, as they 
could by wire. 

The distance to which the signals given by 
mirrors that flash back the rays of the sun is 
visible is very great. Eight or nine miles is 
nothing to the power of that mode of signalling. 
But we doubt whether any form of heliograph 
would be suitable for the lighthouse telegraph, 
owing to the fact that it would be most needed 
m stormy weather. It would, however, be easy 
to supply a lamp with a good parabolic reflector, 
made especially for the pupose of signalling. And 
in the construction of a new lighthouse, it would 
be proper to provide a window for the purpose, 
far enough below the lantern to prevent any 
confusion between the sea-signal and the 
illuminated telegraph. The plan is simple, 
certain, inexpensive, and, we think, unexcep- 
tionable, and we beg leave to commend it to 
the attention of the Trinity House,’ and all 
other bodies that preside over lighthonses. 








FOOD FOR THE MILLION. 


io see with no small satisfaction that the 
— we have given to the working classes of 
; ndon on the subject of tie supply of fish 
a8 not fallen to the ground, and that efforts 
rhe being made by those chiefly concerned 
. ake the matter into their own hands. We 
ave but one word to add. Very little is re- 
quisite to supply the East of London with 
a fish at from 13d. to 2d. per pound. What 
pe at little? we may ask. Itis this. Let a 
ee number of persons associate them- 
oe together to take a truck-load of fish. 
nh 0, lg or three days in the week it would 
eden em possible to arrange for the trans- 
a 1s truck by rail; for six days certainly 
nll oe Opposition were made by the rail- 
cece eames or by the fish ring to this 
rl an, Parliament might be trusted to 
oa To send a daily truck to the ap- 
; 7 ewe 1s a duty which may rightly 
—o - and demanded of a railway com- 
titic. 7! s we suppose, looking at the compe- 
there Ce for the northern traffic, that 
: Sr be any great difficulty in making 
ae ormans. The removal of this truck- 
a € place of central distribution would 
red ee showed, covered by 3d. per 
the be great point would be to select the 
distribut € spot for central accessibility. The 
tetien or would be the servant of the asso- 
- The daily order might be given in 

ole matter might be organised 
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with the greatest ease and regularity. We are 
not quite certain about the weight of fish con- 
veyed ina truck. Taking it at from 8,000 lb. 
to 9,000 lb., the association of an equal number 
of persons would allow to each of them 2 lb. of 
fish every other day for the price of between 
3d. and 4d., all paid. Will there be any diffi- 
culty in collecting a list of the first 10,000 asso- 
ciates, and in providing the shop, the vans, and 
the retailers necessary for putting in activity so 
beneficial and self-supporting a plan ? 

We venture to think, that when the fish dinner 
thus secured, by following the advice of the 
Builder, at something like an eighth part of the 
cost of meat had been once set on foot, the 
difficulty would not be to find customers for a 
single truckload. Industrious and hard-working 
men and women at Grimsby, at Scarborough, 
or even at Leith, would join hands with their 
brothers and sisters in London, and East 
London would feed itself in a far better, as well 
as far cheaper, fashion than is now the case. 

The Builder was the originator, or at all events 
the earliest public advocate, of two of tke 
greater recent improvements of the London 
streets ; that is to say, the cabmen’s shelter and 
the provision of islands for foot crossers of the 
roads. Our efforts to aid in the cheap distribu- 
tion of coal may also be named without impro- 
priety. Is it teo much to hope that a represen- 
tative of this journal may, before very long, be 
a guest at the first fish dinner of the Kast End 
Fish Supply Association ? 

On the data given in our article on the subject 
(October 14, 1882), 8,000 Ib. of fish could be 
delivered daily at an eastern depdt for 50l. 
Let us allow 5l. per day, or 10 per cent. on the 
cost, for rent, management, and distribution at 
the associate market. This would bring the 
cost price to 3°3d. for 2b. of fish; and if 4,000 
persons are ready to pay that, or say 10d. per 
week, we see no reason why the thing should 
not be done at once. Of course, with large 
families a much larger quantity would be taken 
by the caterer. But then fish every day might 
not be desired. For that reason we put the 
number for startiag high; but if three deliveries 
per week are made in the first instance instead 
of six, the number of associates requisite for a 
start may be proportionately reduced. There 
ought to be no difficulty with the railway com- 
panies, and the payment in advance for a month’s 
consumption would amply supply the working 
capital. Never was there a case in which it 
was more possible for earnest men to help 
themselves. 








SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN AND 
WESTMINSTER. 


‘‘For all these new additions I have prepared perfect 
draughts and models, such as I conceive may agree with 
the original scheme of the old architect, without any 
modern mixtures to show my own inventions: in like 
manner as I have among the parochial churches of London 

iven some few examples (where I was obliged to deviate 
rom a better style), which appear not ungraceful, but 
ornamental, to the east part of the city; and it is to be 
hoped by the public care the west part also in good time 
will be as well adorned; and surely by nothing more 
properly than a lofty spire and western towers to West- 
minster Abbey.’’— Wren to Atterbury, 1714. 

ScarcEty have five generations passed since 
Wren began his extensive repairs of our great 
Western Minster, when we are told that the 
fabric is rapidly decaying,—an evil ascribed in 
no small measure to the fogs and smoke, fed 
by the Lambeth factories, which hang over the 
low-lying ground about Thorney Island. Torneia, 
the “locus terribilis quod dicatur zt West 
Minster’’ of Offa’s charter, haunt, from the ad- 
joining forests, of the wild ox and deer, whose 
fossilremainsare still discovered here,* and itself 
watered by the two springs that lately flowed 
in Dean’s-yard and the churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s, was formed by confluent branches 
of the Aye Bourne and Thames. Opening from 
the river at Cannon (channel) Row by the 
southern wall of the Privy Garden, thence 
passing by the end of Manchester-court, the 
brook ran westwards across King-street, down 
Gardener’s-lane ; here turning southwards, it 
formed the long ditch or moat (across which 
Queen Matilda built a bridge) along Delahay 
and Prince’s streets. Then traversing Tothill 
Fields it bent southwards at the Gate-house, 
and joining an affluent of the Aye Bourne 
formed the Mill Ditch outside the southern 
wall of the Infirmary Garden,—being still 
represented there by the sewer that flows 
beneath Great College-street to what were the 





* See the Builder,—‘‘ Dying London,—p. 67, ante 
(Jen. 20), »—“* Dying p. 87, 


Parliament Stairs, or “ bridge,’ on the Thames’ 
In the once forest primeval beyond, lay the 
estate of Eia (800 acres in extent), forming 
the manors of Neyte, Ebury, and Hyde, 
bounded on the north by the old British cause- 
way, now the Uxbridge-road, and an appanage 
of the Stalre, or Stallere, of the English kings. 
The goodly manor of Fia William the Norman 
took from Asgar, the Stallere,* and gave to 
Geoffrey de Mandeville (ancestor of the present 
Earls of Essex and Dukes of Manchester). 
Mandeville, buried with his wife Athelais in 
the abbey cloisters, had given the monks this 
estate in exchange for their prayers, and 
further endowed them with Hurley, in Berk- 
shire, and lands adjacent thereto, making it a 
cell of the abbey. Curiously enough, the abbot 
and monastery, despoiled at the dissolution of 
Hyde, Ebury, and Neyte, with other possessions, 
received for these the then dissolved Priory of 
Hurley. 

Rumour, “painted full of tongues,” affirms 
that in this island Prince Lucius,—the Lever 
Mohr, — built about A.D. 170 a Christian 
church over the ruins of the Pagan temple to 
Apollo, which an earthquake overthrew in the 
reign of Antoninus Titus, surnamed Pius. 
Apollo’s temple is said to have been erected 
to correspond with that of Diana (St. Paul’s), 
in the east. lLucius’s building in turn gave 
place to a church and monastery, which 
Sceberht, king of Essex, nephew of Atthelberht, 
king of Kent, and co-founder with him 
(according to Bede) of St. Paul’s, had through 
his uncle’s influence dedicated on its site to 
St. Peter. His foundation was consecrated by 
Mellitus, first bishop of London, who had 
introduced the Christian faith into Essex. 
About the same time St. Augustine founded 
Rochester see, which was bestowed upon 
Justus. Sceberht’s church,—where, with his 
wife Aithelgoda, he was buried, A.D. 616, and 
his tomb is still shown,—was burned by the 
Danes, but was restored by Eadgar on his 
coming to the throne, who established in it a 
fraternity of Benedictines to the number of 
twelve. During the abbacy of Wulnoth his 
nominee, King Cnut built for himself a palace 
close, as some chroniclers have it, to the spot 
by the river side, where he rebuked his courtiers. 
The palace and its abbey were subsequently 
rebuilt by the monarch, a lineal descendant of 
Cerdic, and the last of his English race, whose 
piety and virtues earned for him in a later age 
a place amongst canonised saints. As at 
Windsor, Dunfermline, and Holy Rood, the two 
grew up together, the monastery and church 
lay within the palace precincts; the church, in 
the words of King Edward III., was “capella 
palatii nostri principalis”; each of our 
sovereigns has been crowned “ within our 
Palace at Westminster.’ On Wednesday, 
Innocents’ Day, 1065, the king signed the 
charter of dedication now exhibited in the 
Chapter-house, and Eadwine being abbot, the 
new Minster was consecrated by Stigand in the 
presence of Harold and his sister Atditha, 
whose consort lay upon his death-bed. On the 
5th January Eadward the Confessor died in the 
room of his palace, which, long known by his 
own name, was afterwards called the Painted 
Chamber. The following day they buried him 
in the Minster, where his shrine, still visited 
by devout Catholics, has ever formed the 
central feature of veneration.f 

That the Bayeux tapestry is genuine none 
can questien: upon its authority we may rely 
in some measure, keeping in view the while 
the circumstances and time of its production. 
This tapestry presents the earliest known view 
of the Minster, in the group of the Confessor’s 
funeral procession. The union between the 
palace and the abbey is portrayed in a 
singularly realistic fashion by the figure of a 
man who steps by a ladder from the one to the 
other, and grasps the abbey weathercock, or 
vane, in his hand. St. Eadward’s first shrine 
had not been built 150 years when King Henry 
III. set about the building of a chapel to the 
Blessed Virgin, then known as the “New 
Work,” at the eastern end of the Confessor’s 
chapel. About twenty years later, finding the 
walls and steeple of the original structure in a 
ruinous condition, he caused*the whole to be 
pulled down. But death forbade him to see 
the completion of his own sumptuous project, 
which stopped at the fourth bay of the western 





* His office would seem to be a combination of those of 
the Master of the Horse, Standard-bearer, and Constable. 

+ The shrine, as now seen, was made for Henry III. 
by Pietro Calvalini. 
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portion, reckoning from the central cross. Of his 
work, for which he mostly used green sandstone 
from Reigate and Godstone, there remain the 
Chapter House,* built over that of King 
Eadward the Confessor’s chapel, the side aisles 
with their nine chapels, the choir and transepts. 
Thence westwards the work was resumed by 
his son, Edward I., in the reigns of whom and 
his three successors the following additions 
were made. To Abbot Littlington, temp. 
Richard II., are attributed the abbot’s refectory 
(College Hall), the abbot’s house (Deanery), the 
Jerusalem Chamber, with St. Katharine’s 
Chapel and Tower (both destroyed 1571). 
The cloisters date from the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the oldest of them being 
that on the north side, beneath the buttresses. 
In the ninth year of King Henry VII. Abbot 
Estney, who lies at the foot of General Wolfe’s 
monnment, built the great western window. 
Two or three years later that sovereign, 
demolishing St. Mary’s Chapel, the White 
Rose Tavern, and Chaucer’s house, began the 
chapel which has received his own name upon 
the designs, it is said, of Sir Reginald Bray, 
architect of the beautiful interior of Abbot 
Islip’s chapel. The exterior of King Henry 
VII.’s chapel, composed of Caen stone, was 
extensively repaired some years ago, but it had 
received many lasting injuries at the hands of 
the Puritans, Its windows were originally of 
diapered glass, having in each pane an “‘H,” a 
Rose of York, or flewr-de-lis, The infirmary, 
—-whose fragments show it to have dated from 
before the Conquest,—was destroyed for the 
sake of the Little Cloister. It was so arranged 
that the sick monks could hear service in the 
adjoining St. Katharine’s Chapel. The 
‘beautiful,’ or ‘‘Solomon’s Porch,’’ and the 
Jewel House, at the north-eastern corner of 
the infirmary garden, were built in the reign of 
King Richard II. The latter now forms a 
depository for the Board of Trade standard 
measures. Of the monks’ refectory the 
northern wall only stands; some arches, temp. 
the Confessor, may be seen from the garden of 
Ashburnham House, and in the little court now 
used by the clerk of the works. The muniment 
reom is over the eastern cloister, which occupies 
the western aisle of the southern transept. The 
canon’s houses along the eastern side of Dean’s- 
yard (formerly ‘‘the Elms”), were formerly 
occupied by the prior and sub-prior, that 
nearer the archway being known in monastic 
times as “the Calberge.” In front of these 
stood, until the middle of the last century, the 
long detached building of the convent granary, 
serving as a dormitory for the Westminster 
bors, whe removed thence to that erected in 
the Infirmary Garden, from the designs of the 
Marl of Burlington, in 1722. For the most 
ancient remains of the abbey and its monastic 
buildings we must look in the Pyx Chapel, 
the basement of the schoolroom, and an 
adjoining apartment, in the lower walls 
of the southern cloister; for a matchless 
view of the Gothic style one should ascend 
the triforium, or stand by the mutilated 
efigy of the hero of Agincourt beneath the 
portico which overhangs the ambulatory under 
the oratory of Henry V. No material alteration 
having been made in the fabric until the days 
of Sir Christopher Wren, his labours will now 
form the subject of our notes. 

In the reign of King George I. its condition 
had become so serious that the attention 
of the Legislature had been drawn thereto, and 
ineasures taken in the year 1700 for the voting 
of sums towards its substantial repair. Sir 
Christopher Wren made a survey of the 
structure. At the request of his friend and 
brother commissioner for the rebuilding of 
St. Paul’s, Bishop Atterbury, the dean (he 
being then in his eighty-first year, though not 
yet a victim to the cabal who procured his 
dismissal from the surveyor-generalship), he 
drew up in the year 1714 the report of what he 
had done, and proposed to do, which is com- 
prised in the MS. copy of the “ Parentalia,” 
belonging to the Royal Society. Writing in a 
modest unassuming strain, he advances many 
observations which, at this second crisis in the 
building’s history, are well worthy of notice. 

The report opens with Wren’s arguments 
against the popular belief in the previous 
existence of a temple to Apollo at this spot. 
He premises that the Romans even in their 
colonies did not build so slightly that an earth- 
quake could overthrow their work; he relies 

* “ Dominus Rex edificavit capitulum incomperabile,”’— 
Matt. Parise. 








upon the absence of any traces in the form 
of cornice, capital, or the like. Earthquakes, 
he says, break not stones to pieces, and Picts 
would not be at that pains. The monks, he 
imagines, did not mean to be behindhand in 
antiquity to the citizens who pretended to a 
temple of Diana. But he asserts that having 
carefully examined all the foundations of old 
St. Paul’s, with the desire to find some vestiges 
of such a temple, he discovered none; and 
therefore gives no more credit to Diana than to 
Apollo. 

Camden’s account of the earlier abbey- 
church, quoted from an old Latin MS., Wren 
translates thus :—‘ The principal aisle or nave 
of the church being raised high, and vaulted 
with square and uniform ribs, is turned circular 
to the east. This on all sides is strongly for- 
tified with double vaulting of the aisles in two 
stories, with their pillarsandarches. The cross 
building fitted to contain the quire in the 
middle, and the better to support. the lofty 
tower rose with a plainer and a lower vaulting ; 
which tower, then spreading with artificial 
winding stairs, was continued with plain walls 
to its timber roof, which was well covered with 
lead.””’ Here were no buttresses, but thicker 
walls, with latticed windows, very narrow, of 
which, together with the round pillars and 
round-headed arches, examples stood in old 
Winchester Cathedral and yet stand in St. 
John’s Chapel White Tower, Christ Church, 
Oxford, St. Benet’s Church, Cambridge, and 
elsewhere. Wren conjectures that St. Mary’s 
Chapel was over the steps of King Henry VII.’s 
Chapel, being intended by King Henry III. for 
his own sepulchre, since some of his own family 
who may be supposed to have been buried within 
his chapel lie below the steps. Some years 
later, as we have already shown, this sovereign 
pulled down nearly all of St. Hadward’s pile 
to build it anew in the mode that came in vogue 
during the Crusades. ‘This,’ according to 
Wren, “we now call the Gothic manner of 
architecture (so the Italians called what was 
not after the Roman style), though the Goths 
were rather destroyers than builders; I think 
it should with more reason be called the Sara- 
cenic style; for those people wanted neither 
arts nor learning; and after we in the West 
lost both we borrowed again from them out of 
their Arabic books what they with great dili- 
gence had translated from the. Greeks.’”’ Con- 
tending that the quarries whence the ancients 
took marble blocks for whole columns and archi- 
traves were abandoned, and that transport was 
by camels, he maintains that their mosques 
were adapted for small stones with columns of 
their own fancy consisting of little pieces, with 
arches devoid of key-stones which they con- 
sidered too heavy. With Wren’s conclusions 
as to the source of the Gothic style we are not 
now concerned: his theory has many sup- 
porters, but to discuss it is beyond the purview 
of ourtheme. Afterstating he found the vault- 
ing over the choir, though adorned and gilded 
(which was of King Edward I.’s time), to be 
“without due care in masonry and worse per- 
formed than all done before,’ he laments over 
the cloisters and the high roof. Speaking of 
the spread of the Saracenic mode over Europe, 
particularly Frank-land, whose fashions we imi- 
tated alike in times of war as of peace, he says, 
** Nothing was thought magnificent that was not 
high beyond measure, with the flutter of arch- 
buttresses,—so we call the sloping arches that 
poise the higher vaulting of the nave. The 
Romans always concealed their butments, 
whereas the Normans thought them ornamental. 
These I haye observed are the first things that 
occasion the ruin of cathedrals, being so much 
exposed to the air and weather.”’* Licensed by 
Rome to bury in churches, the abbots set their 
hearts upon a cloister. Scrupling to disturb 
some venerable corpses that lay between the 
outside buttresses, they allowed ‘‘a bold but 
ignorant architect’’ to build their cloister 
beneath the overspanning buttresses. The 
dangerous attempt, as Wren characterises it, 
was not carried ont save at the expense of the 
abutment-foundations and the clearstory-walls. 
To these growing defects Wren gave particular 
attention, promising his repairs should leave 
this portion of the work stronger and securer 
than ever the former builders left it. ‘‘ The 
pride of a very high roof raised above reasonable 
pitch is not for duration, for the lead is apt to 





* It should be remembered, however, that at St. Paul’s 
the upper story of the aisles, as seen from without, is 
but a vast screen to hide the buttresses that support the 
nave and choir walls, 
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slip, but we are tied to this indiscreg; form 
and must be content with original faults in the 
first design.” Moreover, Wren found the 
materials badly chosen; the oak and chegtny; 
roof, “ wrought after a bad Norman manner,” 
had stretched and damaged the upper walls 
The artists fetched from Normandy resorted ig 
Reigate stone as next in texture to theirowy 
beloved Caen stone, which proved expensive of 
carriage, but they chose a perishable materia] 
Removing vast quantities of this, worked in 
ashlar, Wren substituted a facing of more 
durable body from the Burford quarries jy 
Oxfordshire. As he expected the southern gide 
of the Minster had suffered more than the 
northern from exposure to the vicissitudes of 
temperature and weather; the latter side he 
inspected and repaired with difficulty, owing to 
the tenements * ranging closely against the 
Abbey from the cross eastwards. The beautify] 
rose-window of the southern transept had been 
remodelled about forty years before. The 
corresponding one, in “Solomon’s Porch,” was 
obliterated with plaster. Sir Christopher had 
the satisfaction to see this porch freed from 
houses and rehabilitated + under his hands in 
1722, afew months before his death. It has 
lately been repaired afresh, Of King Henry VIL’s 
Chapel, Wren writes that it is “a nice em- 
broidered work, and performed with tender 
Caen stone; and though lately built, in com- 
parison, is so eaten up by our weather that it 
begs for some compassion, which I hope the 
present powers will take, as it is the regal 
sepulture.” 

We will add a few words concerning the 
western towers and Wren’s proposed central 
spire. Upon the necessity of the latter as a 
counterweight to fix the four piers of the crogs 
he greatly insists, demonstrating his views with 
a diagram or “model.’’ He found the pillars 
bent inwards, the tie-bars stolen from their 
hooks, and the arches of the second order above 
cracked and distorted. He gives designs fora 
tower surmounted with a twelve-sided steeple, 
plentifully adorned with the calceolus, in Gothic 
form, and of a style with the rest of the struc- 
ture, “which,” he says, “I would strictly 
adhere to throughout the whole intention: to 
deviate from the whole form would be to run 
into a disagreeable mixture which no person of 
a good taste could relish.”’{ This he carried to 
its now extent ; whether it shall be elevated in 
consonance with the body of the Abbey pos: 
terity shall determine. Wren further dwells 
on the necessary completion of the western 
front; the window,— Estney’s window,—was 
“ crazy,” its pediment of wood instead of stone, 
the roof gable-ends above it but weather-boards 
painted.§ The towers, he urges, are too low 
for the due volume of the sound of the bells that 
hung beneath the roof-line. Whilst, as altered, 
their incongruous and debased design, in detail, 
is open to justly severe criticism, they are 
height proportionate with their bases, from whose 
plan Wren could not depart. Finished in 1738, 
the year that saw laid the first stone of old 
Westminster Bridge, they at least stand as 
memorials of the extensive improvements which 
were then perfected in the northern and north- 
eastern precincts. Hawksmoor resumed his 
master’s construction of the lower portions; 
dying in 1736, he bequeathed his work to James, 
his successor. In his “ Memorials” (chap. Vis 
p. 476), Dean Stanley happily points out the 
extreme pride which Dean Wilcocks, durmg 
whose twenty-five years of office these heavy 
reparations were executed, took in ag 
rating as a glory of his tenure when dean tha 
which the fastidious taste of a later age 8 
largely condemns. On his monument, a” 
Cheere, in the Abbey (he lies beneath 
south-western tower), in his portrait at = 
Deanery, in the picture by Canaletti, which he 
had painted evidently for their sake, the towers 
of Wren triumphantly appear. 











The Records of Stratford-on-Avon.—The 
Town Council of Stratford-on-Avon on Tyee 
adopted a suggestion made by Mr. Jj. 0. H = 
well-Phillips, that the Corporation rec® 
should be reproduced by means of the autotype 


process and given to the world. 

* One being that in which Ben Jonson lived. 

+A Doric © pasaage had been thrown across me ee 
window, the pyramids taken away, and the two ~ e 
cases pol Ieseet with improper roofs of lead and re i in 

t A view of the Abbey with Wren's spire and woe 
first designed, is in the folio copy of Maitland’s vise 
(impr., Samuel Richardson, Sa isbury-court), ae eo IL’s 
§ The stained glass here was set up in King George 
reign. 
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THE DESIGN OF THE HOSPITAL AND 
THE SPREAD OF DISEASE. 
socIETY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF HEALTH.* 


Tax relation between the structure of a 
hospital and its fitness for the purposes for 
which it is intended must ever be a subject of 
the utmost interest, both to those whose part it 
isto administer, and those who have to design the 
puilding ; whilst to the Medical Officer of Health 
+g internal conditions, its power for good or 
evil, and its influence on the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood are matters of the highest moment. 

While there can be no doubt that conditions 
which favour the accumulation or diffusion of 
dirt of any kind are in themselves conditions 
unfavourable to the successful accomplishment 
of the various processes of treating the whole 
subject of the causation of such diseases as 
enteric fever, and the septic. diseases of wounds, 
isso entirely within the region of controversy 
that it would be highly improper in a layman to 
venture further than the suggestion of certain 
facts for consideration. 

In the selection and the recital of these facts 
the greatest care is necessary, since, as in the 
case of erysipelas, the subject is complicated 
by the question of incidence of the disease out- 
side the hospital wards, and by the possibility 
of conveyance from patient to patient by way 
of nurses, medical officers, or assistants. All 
sources of infection ought carefully to be in- 
vestigated, and if acquitted, eliminated before 
the structure is put upon its trial. There is in 
these days a certain danger which has to 
be by all means avoided, of referring all sani- 
tary ills to defects of drainage. : 

Diseases liable to spread in hospitals may be 
divided into two classes:—(1) Septic or trau- 
matic diseases ; and (2) Enteric fevers. 

In the first class many interesting cases are to 
be found recorded in the Report on the Hospitals 
of England, by Dr. Bristowe and Mr. Holmes. 

The Ratcliffe Infirmary at Oxford was, in 
1852, and again in 1874, so unhealthy that in 
the first case it was found necessary to cease 
taking in cases, in the second the whole estab- 
lishment was subjected to a minute examination 
by Mr. Netten Radcliffe. Bad administration, 
defective ventilation, and drainage were the 
causes of disease in 1852; bad drainage and 
ventilation in 1874. 

The question of artificial as opposed to 
natural ventilation is one of so great interest 
that it will be worth while to group together 
such instances as may be found of hospitals 
ventilated either wholly or to a large extent by 
mechanical means. 

The following seven hospitals are or 
were furnished with more or less elaborate 
systems of artificial ventilation : Bristol General 
Hospital, Guy’s (new wards), St. Mary’s Pad- 
dington (old system), Liverpool Royal Infirmary, 
York County Hospital, Edinburgh Royal In- 
firmary, Menilmontant, Paris. In all but two 
the verdict is absolute failure, and in two partial 
and doubtful success. 

The Manchester Royal Infirmary was the 
subject in 1876 of a very thorough examination 
and report of Mr. Netten Radcliffe, and his 
report, together with that of Mr. Rogers Field, 
— a condition of things, especially as 

Inage, almost inconceivably bad. 

Drains ventilated into wards and cisterns, 
erly pipes passing through drains, and 
Rr pe themselves leaky and choked with 

of the foulest description, form but a small 
part of the long list of defects discovered. 
. rvs Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, was in 1875 
0 unhealthy a state that a thorongh exami- 
— was made by Dr. De Chaumont, whose 
inhees a to the committee are of a most 
tm waa So erenk ena roma, the ventile 
structural ae oo = Pp aera pF geen 
Tobin’s tubes, Ph ) by the addition o 
lalender elenet e unreliable nature of the 
pony early brought out in Dr. De Chau- 
§ third report, but, owing to the arrange- 
ment of the wards, there was no oth 
available for increasin the inflow of = Es 

In a hospital . d wi athe Poages 
years, the ca erected within the last ten 
its opening of Pips er pre few months of 
of maladies , Marked and continued series 

’, Consisting of diarrhoea, sore throat 
and pyrexia, which, after careful examination’ 
were found to be ~l careful examination, 
tions of draj clearly due to faulty condi- 

nage and water supply, necessitated 








* From a paper 


. * 
Feb - thetecke fore Ay & meeting of the Society, on 
D; ural Defects in Hospitals, and 
ease,’ by Keith D. Young, A.R.I.B.A 


d ‘‘ Notes on the Relation bet ween 
the Spread of 


the closing of the wards and the complete re- 


organisation of the drainage. The faults were 
glaring, and consisted of badly-constructed 
drains, the falls varying from 1 in 124 to 1 in 
24, pipes jointed with clay or not at all, and 
drains ventilated into wards and under ward 
windows. The cisterns and water-supply were 
so badly arranged that there was often not 
sufficient water to flush out the drains, and 
numerous other minor defects of detail showed 
clearly how entirely the great importance of 
these matters of sanitation had been overlooked 
or neglected. 

Coming now to the subject of the spread of 
enteric fever in hospitals, it seems hardly pos- 
sible to avoid taking notice of the difference of 
opinion which exists between physicians as to 
the mode of contagion of this disease. Whether 
enteric fever is propagated by way of intestinal 
discharges only, or also by way of the excreta 
from kidneys, lungs, and skin, is a question 
which cannot concern the architect. What 
does concern him to know is, whether drains 
have any hand at all in the propagation of the 
disease, and if so, what special drair conditions 
are favourable and what unfavourable to such 
propagation. And here the experience of the 
London Fever Hospital is of the greatest service 
tous. Between the years 1855 and 1878, 5,569 
patients were admitted into the London Fever 
Hospital with enteric fever, and 19 inmates of 
the hospital contracted the disease. The cases 
are all described and the various circumstances 
noted in a paper by Mr. Shirley F. Murphy, in 
the British Medical Journal, of November 6th, 
1880. Nine of the cases are accounted for by 
the occurrence of various defective drainage 
conditions or other equally direct causes of 
infection. Of the remaining ten, three only 
were nurses enguged in the enteric wards; of 
one, it is said to be doubtful if she contracted 
the disease in the hospital at all; the other six 
were four housemaids, one kitchen-maid, and 
one scarlatina patient. While it is unfortunate 
that no evidence exists to show how these ten 
cases contracted the disease it is interesting to 
note that its incidence was slightly greater on 
those whose duties would not bring them into 
contact with enteric patients than upon those 
intimately concerned with those patients. 

In the autumn of 1881 three nurses and one 
ward servant, all engaged in the male enteric: 
ward, contracted enteric fever, and co-ineident 
with these cases successive stoppages in the 
sluice-pan took place. The cause was found to 
be the accidental blocking of a trap by a piece 
of slate. The defect was remedied, and no 
further cases occurred. 

In comparing the experience of the London 
Fever Hospital with that of Homerton Fever 
Hospital, a marked difference is at once mani- 
fest. In six years and a half during which the 
latter hospital was used for fever patients, 
seventeen nurses and three laundry-maids were 
attacked with enteric fever. Roughly speaking 
the incidence is about seven times as great as 
at the London Fever Hospital. The cause of 
the discrepancy is considered by Dr. Collie to 
lie in the difference between the ages of the 
nurses of the two hospitals, those at the London 
Fever Hospital having been, as he affirms, of an 
age to be practically unsusceptible to the dis- 
ease, whilst those at Homerton were all young 
enough to be susceptible. Mr. Murphy, on the 
other hand, traverses the allegaticn as to the 
age of the nurses at Liverpool-road, and attri- 
butes the difference to the differing conditions 
of drainage arrangements. One thing is, how- 
ever, certain, that the drain conditions of the 
two hospitals are entirely different one from the 
other, and therefore for the drain theory it is 
impossible to compare the two buildings. 

What, then, is the practical lesson that is to 
be learned from the foregoing facts? One 
lesson, and I think a most vital one, is the para- 
mount importance of perfect, or as near per- 
fect as is to be had, administration. Second 
only to this is ventilation. That the most 
thorough and most pure air obtainable shall be 
supplied in ample volume to each patient with- 
out the possibility of its being fouled by con- 
tact with any other patient or with any con- 
ditions of dirt and impurity, and all this with- 
out draught, is a fair statement of what is 
expected from ventilation, and the experience 
of the past leads me to the conclusion that this 





can only be successfully accomplished by means 
of what is called natural ventilation. And by 
natural ventilation I mean, namely, open win- 
dows assisted by gratings at the floor level and 





efficient open grates. 





As to drains, the object: to be sought for and 
at any price obtained is the speedy and effectual 
removal not only from the precincts of the 
wards, but from the hospital premises of such 
foul matters as are properly dealt with by 
means of the drains. 








THE GRAVITATION OF TRAVEL. 


Some time ago we commented in the Builder 
on the fact that the returns of most of the 
great railway companies showed that whilst 
there was a continuous increase in the number 
of persons who travelled on the railways, yet 
there was also a gravitation towards the lowest 
class. Returns that have been since issued, 
and that bring down the facts to the end of 
last year, show that there is a continuation of 
that downward tendency. In some instances 
it may be that there is a fall in the number of 
the travellers by the first-class, in most there is 
a declension in the number of the travellers by 
the second, and in some there is a declension in 
both of the upper classes; but in one of these 
there is a fall, and there is an almost invariable 
increase in the total number of the passengers, 
so that it is evident that there must be a large 
increase in the one class that has not a fall to 
report. In other words, there is a continuation 
of the gravitation of travel to the lowest class. 
It may be interesting to give from the official 
records figures that show the fluctuations in the 
classes on some of the chief railways of 
England. For the purposes of comparison, the 
last. half of last year and the last half of the 
preceding year may be taken, and a very 
general increase, due almost exclusively to the 
increase in the third-class traffic, will be shown. 
First, however, we may take tke numbers of 
the first-class passengers on a few representa- 
tive railways, the numbers given below showing 
the fluctuations in the number of first-class 
passengers on the railways named for the two 
periods of six months :— 


FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


1881 1882. 
North-Eastern Railway............... 554,173 ...... 560,765 
Great Northern Railway ............ 467,186 ...... 476,292 
London and North-Western ...... 1,292,465 ...... 1,253,436 
SI SR iscvetccecesecccctococes 983,337 — ...00. 926,346 


There is thus shown out of these four great 
railways a declension in the first-class traffic on 
three, and on the four, the falling-off in the 
number of the first-class passengers approaches 
120,000,—a remarkable declension when it is 
remembered that it has occurred within a year, 
and that despite a lowering of the rates on the 
upper-class tickets in some instances. If we 
come to the second-class travellers, we shall 
find a large declension also. For the same 
period of six months the following is the 
number of 


SECOND-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
1881. 


North-Eastern Railway............... 629,094 ...... 583,703 
Great Norther .............ccccccesees 1,075,728 ...... 1,040,677 
London and North-Western ...... 2,143,137 «2000. 2,089,525 


Here the fall is general, and on the three 
railways,—the Midland having abolished second- 
class,—there is shown a fall of over 130,000 in 
the six months, a fall contributed to by these 
three great railways in tolerably equal propor- 
tions. Thus it is clear thaton four of the chief 
of the English railways there has been in a year 
a declension of a quarter of a million of the 
travellers in the two upper classes, a declension 
that may be said to be startling in its rapidity 
when the totals above given are borne in 
mind. 

A very few words may deal with the remain- 
ing class. Taking the same two periods of six 
months and the same railways, we have the 
following as the statement of the 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


1881. 1882. 
North-Eastern Railway......... 15,712,341 — ..c00. 17,200,503 
Great Northern ............s.0+0 10,474,126 ...... 10,834,5°2 
London and North-Western... 22,641,029 ...... 24,227 ,224 
ING dcicticdatosdndtenbdenesiduins 14,048,196 ...... 14,597,221 
The increase in this class is very large and 


general. In the six months the four railways 
have carried nearly four million passengers 
more than in the corresponding six months of 
the previous year. It is evident that not ouly 
have large numbers of the passengers trans- 
ferred themselves from the upper to the lowest 
class, but that where fresh streams of traffic 
have been tapped they have all gravitated to 
the lowest level. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that it is the third-class traffic that is the 
most remunerative, and that it is only in it 
that an increase of numbers is to be looked 
for. 
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THE STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE drawings submitted in competition for 
prizes given by the Institute of Architects, or 
for the administration of which they are the 
responsible trustees, are not equal to the general 
level of merit which has been reached on some 
recent occasions. The Council have declined to 
award the Tite prize, considering none of the 
designs equ+l to the occasion, but they have re- 
cognised the comparative merit of the three 
best designs by awarding a gift of 10l. to each 
of the authors; in other words, they have dis- 
tributed the value of the prize (301.) among three 
competitors as an honorarium, instead of award- 
ing the 301. plus the credit of the prize to one 
competitor. We must entirely agree with the 
Council in regard to the small merit or interest 
of the designs, and think they were quite justi- 
fied in withholding the prize, as none of the 
designs bore out what was the real object of 
Sir William Tite in making the bequest,—the 
promotion of the serious study of the form of 
architecture which, for want of a better name, 
is generally called Italian, and the production of 
designs of this class combining finish and re- 
finement with some originality of treatment : 
for we do not suppose by any means that Tite 
wished to confine competitors to the mere 
reproduction of accepted details, but to promote 
the intelligent study of aschool of architectural 
design which presents room for further develop- 
ment, and which is in the main peculisrly suited 
to the requirements and feeling of modern life. 
The neglect: of this school of design by young 
architects at present is unwise, for they will 
pretty certainly find that it will revive, and 
those who have never studied it will be at 
fault. 

The Grissell Medal is another prize which 
does not receive anything like the attention or 
response which it ought to receive. It is, as 
most of our readers know, a prize in the form 
of agold medal for the best drawings illus- 
trative of some practical piece of construction, 
giving all the details. Nothing could be more 
useful to young architects, and it is the more 
desirable as a counterbalance to the far too 
great tendency in the present day towards 
mere picturesque designing and sketching apart 
from the study of any of the practical pro- 
blems of architecture. There are, however, 
only two designs sent in for this,—the subject 
this year was an open-timber roof ; and of these 
one is quite below the mark. The other, by 
Mr. Paley, the inheritor of a name already 
much honoured in the profession, is a very good 
piece of drawing, and the whole construction 
is carefully and conscientiously shown, but we 
should have seen with even more pleasure a 
drawing of a more modern and more truly 
scientific form of timber roofing than the mere 
reproduction of a late Medizval type which 
has been adopted,—a type of roof in which 
there is certainly more of superfluous and 
merely “‘ornamental’’ material than is con- 
sistent with the best construction, or even 
perhaps with the best design. 

The drawings for the Soane medallion, for 
which the subject was an academy of music (an 
appropriate study just now), comprise several 
sets, none of them showing any such outré ideas 
as that to which the last Soane medallion was 
mistakenly given last year; they are mostly 
in sober style enough. The one to which the 
prize has been adjudged is certainly the best all 
round; the style is a free Classic, with circular 
arches to some of the openings, and mullions and 
circular-headed lights in Venetian style; the 
author has made the windows of the concert- 
room, which fills the centre space between the 
wings of the building, the main feature in the 
architectural design of the front, which is 
picturesque and at the same time well balanced 
and contrasted. The conical roof of the 
theatre, seen behind, shows clearly but not very 
beautifully the existence of that element in the 
plan of the building. The design to which the 
medal of merit has been given (we print the 
mottoes and authors’ names elsewhere) is 
tolerably pleasing in architectural treatment; 
the plan shows no practising rooms, as far as 
we observed. It is due to the author of 
“ Labor,” which in regard to design is poor, and 
apparently the work of an inexperienced designer, 
to observe that he is the only one who appears 
to have made a special attempt to isolate the 
practising-rooms in regard to sound, by making 
a little lobby and apparently double doors to 
each room, the interior space on each side the 


of members. 





lobby being utilised for shelves or cupboards 
for books and music. He deserves credit for 
that point, as all the others who show a range 
of practising-rooms seem to think it sufficient 
just to have a number of small rooms adjoining 
each other; whereas, the requirements for 
practising rooms are very peculiar, and should 
be specially considered. 

The Institute silver medal and ten guineas 
have been given for a very pretty set of draw- 
ings of Moreton Hall, Cheshire, showing a 
great deal of work in the drawing of the 
elaborate half-timber construction and decora- 
tion. This set of drawings shows the most 
labour, and represents the most elaborate 
subject, but we can hardly say that they are 
superior to the drawings from St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester, to which a medal and five 
guineas have also been awarded; the drawing 
of the capitals and other details in this set is 
admirable, and truly artistic in touch and 
feeling. Special recognition has been given 
to another set of drawings, of Ashburnham 
House, which are very full and careful. 

The exhibition of the drawings certainly 
shows, however, what we have noted before, 
that the drawing, the draughtsmanship, of those 
who compete for prizes is at a much higher 
level than the knowledge of design or plan. 
The drawings for the Institute silver medal 
(the drawings from old buiidings) are as good 
as such things need be in any case; but this 
certainly cannot be said of the elements of 
design and plan, as shown in the other sets of 
drawings. 


Adjudication of Medals and other Prizes, 
1882-83. 

The Tite Prize (value 30/.).—An honorarium of 
101. to be paid to each of the authors of the designs 
bearing the following mottoes, namely:— No. 3 
**Val d’Arno,” John Wallace, 144, Bath-street, 
Glasgow; No. 5, ‘Ars longa vita brevis est,” 
Hubert A. Gregg, Bulenna, Hadley-common, Bar- 
net; No. 6, “ Night Owl,” Harry A. Paley, &, 
George-street, Manchester-square, W. 

The Grissell Gold Medal, to the author of the 
design (No. 2) bearing the motto, ‘‘ Red Rose,” 
Harry A. Paley, 8, George-street, Manchester- 
square, W. 

The Soane Medallion and 50l. (subject, “ An 
Academy of Music”), to the author of the design 
(No. 4) bearing the motto, “‘R. A. B.”, Robert A. 
Briggs, Associate, 76, Wellington-buildings, Chel- 
sea, S.W. ; a Medal of Merit to the author of the 
design (No. 1) bearing the motto ‘‘ Baritone,” Fred. 
R. L. Edwards, 30, Robert-street, Chorlton-on-Med- 
Jock, Manchester ; a Medal of Merit to the author 
of the design (No. 5) bearing the motto ‘‘ Mill- 
rind,” E. J. Milner-Allen, Associate, High Bank, 
Fulham, 8S. W. 

The Institute Medal and Ten Guineas (Measured 
Drawings of actual Buildings).—The Silver Medal 
of the Institute and Ten Guineas to the author of 
the drawings (No. 8) bearing the motto “ Pupil,” 
James Strong, 6, Abbey-square, Chester ; the Silver 
Medal of the Institute and Five Guineas to the 
author of the drawings (No. 2) bearing the motto 
‘*Per Ardua,” William Henry Bidlake, B.A., 11, 
Alma-road, Canonbury, N.; a Certificate of Honour 
and Three Guineas to the author of the drawings 
(No. 7) bearing the motto ‘‘Study the Old 
Masters,” A. Hemingway, 37, Hanover-gardens, 
Kennington, 8.E.; a Certificate of Honour to the 
author of the drawings (No. 4) bearing the motto 
*‘Inigo Jones,” Harry Sirr, 2, Hurdwick-place, 
Harrington-square, N. W. 

The Institute Medal and Ten Guineas: Essays.— 
Subject, ‘‘The Stallwork, Canopies, and mwvod- 
screens of the Fifteenth Century (English only) ”,— 
to the author of the essay bearing the motto 
**Trailing Vine,” Harry Sirr, 2, Hurdwick-place, 
Harrington-square, N. W. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Sheffield Infirmary.—A special meeting of the 
Weekly Board of this Institution was held on 
the 2nd inst., to consider the question of the 
enlargement of the Infirmary. Ald. Brooks- 
bank presided, and there was a full attendance 
For some years past the inade- 
quacy of the accommodation for out-patients, 
casualties, and so forth has been very much felt, 
both by the medical staff and the Weekly Board, 
and as the result of long and anxious delibera- 
tions it has been decided to build a large wait- 
ing-hall for out-patients and casualties, with con- 
sulting-rooms and other conveniences. Plans 
of the proposed enlargement were sent in by 
several local firms, and at the meeting it was 
agreed to accept those prepared by Mr. J. D. 
Webster. The additions will be connected with 
the back of the old Infirmary buildings, and the 
entire cost is estimated at from 4,0001. to 
5,0001. 


a 


The Proposed Church of All Saints, Ipswich 
—The competitive designs for the new church 
of All Saints (West St. Matthew’s), Ipswich 
have been on view since Tuesday, and will 
remain on view (with the exception of this 
Saturday, the 10th) until the 16th inst. The 
Mayor of Ipswich kindly granted the uge 
of the Library of the Town-hall, and algo, jp 
consequence of the altogether unexpected 
number of the designs, the Sessions Court 
There are in all about 85 separate designs, 
The Committee invited designs for a substan. 
tial church to accommodate 800 persons, at a 
cost not exceeding £7 per sitting, exclusive of 
benching, boundary walls, &., but inclusive of 
chairs. The Committee made it essential that 
the designs should satisfy the requirements of 
the Incorporated Society. Mr. Ewan Christian 
will advise the Committee as to the acceptance 
of one of the designs. Each design is gent ip, 
under a motto. The East Anglian Daily Times 
makes the following remarks with reference to 
‘the subject :— 


‘Competition run mad must be the verdict op 
the designs now to be seen at the Ipswich Town. 
hall. <A few years ago a new district, and then a 
new parish, was created in the west end of Ipswich: 
an energetic vicar (the Rev. R. H. Cautley) was 
appointed, and a congregation secured in a tempo- 
rary church, The vicar and congregation aspire 
to a permanent building, and recently advertised for 
designs for a church, the cost of which is not to 
exceed 7/. per sitting, or a total, with tower, of 
5,600/. The position of the noble profession of 
architecture may be judged from the fact that more 
than eighty rival designs have been sent in from all 
parts of Great Br.tain. The astonished and 
grievously - burdened vicar and committee have 
borrowed the library and sessions court at the 
Town-hall, wherein these eighty plans and eleva- 
tions are now exhibited to all who wish to ponder 
and grieve over the ways of architects, builders, and 
committees. The enormous waste of labour involved 
in such struggles may be seen ataglance. Each 
design involves, as a rule, five or six elaborate 
drawings, and it is said that there are not less than 
560 of these drawings in all. We are credibly 
informed by an architect of high experience, who, 
fortunately for himself, is not a competitor, that, 
allowing a fair time for thought and reflection as 
well as work, each separate set of designs may be 
assumed to cost 207. Architects’ time may be of no 
value, but if it is of value at all, this estimate 
cannot be wide of the mark. Here is 1,600/. worth 
of talent thrown to the winds, wasted because the 
vicar and churchwardens of All Saints’, Ipswich, 
think that it would benefit them to have an open 
competition. We believe that the scheme for the 
new church is at present little more than wm 
nubibus.”’ 


Bradford.—Plans for Day and Sunday-school 
Buildings, Duckworth - street Congregational 
Church, Over Darwen, by Mr. Jas. Ledingham, 
architect, Bradford, have been selected in 
limited competition. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. George Wythes, the well-known contractor 
died on the 3rd inst., at his residence, Bickley 
Hall, Kent, in the seventy-second year of his 
age. Mr. Wythes was engaged in railway con- 
tracts with the late Mr. Brassey and other men 
of note. One of his successful efforts was the 
construction of a portion of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway. He was in partnership 
with Messrs. Jackson & Brassey and others in 
several railways, and in various other contracts 
of public utility. Bickley, one of the most 
healthful of all the rural retreats round London, 
owes its existence in its present form to Mr. 
Wythes. He built the parish church of Bickley 
and the adjoining parsonage in the park ation 
at his own expense, at a cost of upwards 0 
20,0001. 

Mr. Rowland Brotherhood.—On Monday night 
Mr. Rowland Brotherhood, formerly well knowD 
in the West of England, in that he has beep 
associated with several large railway serine 
and with extensive iron and wagon works * 
Chippenham, died at an advanced age at nis 
residence, Redland, Bristol. We might we 
among the many large undertakings that Mr. 
Brotherhood was associated with, that he con 
structed the Bristol and South Wales phn 
Railway and piers. At his Chippenham — 
some of the best iron bridges ever turned 0 
for India were made. He leaves a widow an 
thirteen children, ten being sons. 


———————_ 
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Colchester New Corn Exchange.—The 








plans of Mr. I’Anson have been chosen for the 
new Corn Exchange at Colchester. 
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(HE RESTORATION OF ST. GILES’S 
CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH. 


A MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held on the 24th ult., in St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, to view the restorations 
which have for some time been in progress. 
About seventy of the members were present, 
headed by Mr. G. Washington Brown, in the 
absence of Mr. M‘Gibbon, president. Mr. 
W. Hay, the architect of the restorations, 
explained the various changes which have been 
made in the interior of the building since 1830, 
when the venerable structure was modernised 
to the taste of that period. The lath and 

laster had been removed from the walls, and 
from the stone vaulting of the roofs, and where 
stone carvings and mouldings were erased to 
give scope to the free use of the plasterer’s 
trowel they had been restored. The massive 
octagonal piers of the nave, which hac been 
removed for slender fluted shafts with plaster 
capitals, have been restored to their original 
shape, from fragments found under the floors. 
The restorations in the Albany Chapel and 
St. Elois’s Chapel,—which have been floored 
with encaustic tiles, marble, and mosaic work, 
and, together, with the remaining ancient 
chapel on the south side of the nave, en- 
closed with elaborate wrought-iron screens, 
—were examined. The visitors then proceeded 
to the choir, tower, and transept, where the 
work of restoration is now within a few months 
of completion. When the restorations were 
first commenced, under a committee, the funds 
were found to be inadequate to such a thorough 
restoration as the present. Besides, people 
were hardly even then educated to the idea of 
any church being comfortable with unplastered 
and unpainted walls. When the walls were 
uncovered to restore the stone behind, the 
work was considered formidable and unsightly 
in its rough condition, and therefore the 
plaster was replaced. The munificence of 
Dr. Chambers, however, placed unlimited funds 
at the disposal of the architect, and he received 
instructions to carry out the restorations in the 
most thorough manner. Thechoir was stripped 
of its plaster covering, and although some of the 
masonry was originally of the rudest description 
as regards the wall surface, it now presents a 
pleasing appearance of well-pointed broken 
ashlar, mostly old stone, with the original 
dressed surface, but rejointed. Mr. Hay 
directed attention to the peculiar groining of 
the older portion of the choir aisles, which was 
considered by the late Sir Gilbert Scott to be 
unique, and as the most interesting thing about 
the building,—the form of the groin being a 
sort of transition from the plain barrel vault 
to the later form of groined construction. He 
recounted the dates of the various portions of 
the ancient structure, and numerous vicissitudes 
in its history. At the conclusion of the visit 
a vote of thanks was warmly accorded to Mr. 
Hay, and the members thereafter proceeded to 
Greyfriars’ Churchyard, where upwards of an 


our was spent in examining the ancient 
monuments, 








ANCIENT GREEK PAINTING. 


PROFESSOR C. T. Newton’s tenth lecture on 
this subject, and the last of the present, course, 
was given last week at University College. The 
myths chosen for illustration were the hunt of 
the Calydonian Boar, the carrying off of the 
Leucippidee by Castor and Pollux, Heracles in 
the garden of the Hesperides, the sacrifice to 
Zeus offered by Pelops and Oenomaus before 
re chariot race, and the destruction of the 
amily of Niobe by Apollo and Artemis. The 
hunt of the Calydonian Boar is quaintly repre- 
sented in one of the pictures on the celebrated 

Francois vase at Florence. Various heroes are 
attacking the boar with the assistance of hounds. 
© names of each hero and also of the dogs are 
Written over them, and we thus recognise Peleus, 

eleager, Castor and Pollux, Atalanta, and 
— heroes less known to fame, whose names, 
ike those of the hounds, are suggestive of their 
Special excellencies in war or the chase. ‘Two 
oe are evidently Scythians, and are dis- 
= piped their barbaric dress. The tusks 
ath e skin of the Calydonian Boar were said 
a Preserved in the temple of Athene Alea, 
nape in Arcadia, and the boar-hunt was the 
In me of a composition sculptured by Scopas. 

sle € Vatican is a well-known statue of 
the “ted with the boar’s head by his side, and 
Slaying of the boar is represented on coins 





of AXtolia and also on gems. The beautiful 
hydria in the British Museum, usually known 
as the Meidias vase, from the name of the 
potter inscribed on it, represents the two 
Dioscuri in the act of carrying off the daughters 
of Leucippus in their chariots. Polydeuces 
(Pollux) has already secured his prey, and 
is driving off rapidly. Castor has caught the 
other Leucippid by the waist, his chariot waits 
for him a little higher up in the picture. Below 
are Zeus and Aphrodite, seated as consenting 
Deities, and the three Graces. The locality is 
indicated by a small archaic idol, probably 
Artemis Laphria. The daughters of Leucippus 
had been betrothed to Idas and Lynceus, sons 
of Aphareus, between whom and the Dioscuri 
arose a feud after this abduction. Some think 
that this legend is typical of the long-standing 
feud between the Spartans, represented by their 
native heroes the Dioscuri and Idas and Lynceus, 
who were of Messenian descent. The legend is 
told by both Pindar and Theocritus. On the 
same vase we have below the scene in the garden 
of the Hesperides, where Heracles demands the 
golden apples. The tree with the serpent coiled 
round it forms the centre of the composition. 
The three Hesperides are present, but not their 
father Atlas. A goddess inscribed Hygeia is 
thought by Gerhard to be Athene. The third 
scene on this hydria is explained as Jason 
demanding the hand of Medea from her father 
Aietes, but the subject still requires elucidation, 
as a number of heroic figures are introduced 
into the composition, whose names inscribed 
over them cannot be connected with the Argo- 
nautic myth as elsewhere rocorded. This hydria 
is distinguished for variety and interest of 
subjects as well as for beauty and refinement 
of composition, and well deserves the praise 
bestowed on it by Winckelmann. The sacrifice 
offered by Pelops and Oenomaus before the 
chariot race is represented on a vase in the 
British Museum found at Ruvo in Southern 
Italy, which is a very fine example of the later 
style of ceramography. The scene takes place 
in front of the palace of Oenomaus, King of 
Elis; Pelops and Oenomaus stand on either 
side of the altar of Zeus, as indicated by the 
word “ Dios,” inscribed on acolumn. On the left 
is Hippodameia, the future bride of Pelops, led 
forward towards him by her aged mother Sterope; 
on the right is seen the charioteer Myrtillus, 
whose treachery gave Pelops the victory in the 
race. The scene is closed on the right by a 
seated figure of Aphrodite, attended by her son 
Eros. The palace of Oenomaus, as the back- 
ground of the composition, is indicated by two 
heads suspended on the wall. These are the 
heads of the luckless suitors of Hippodameia, 
who fell by the hand of Oenomaus after adven- 
turing their fate in former chariot races. The 
death of the family of Niobe, the sister of 
Pelops, as represented on a fine vase in the 
Jatta collection at Ruvo, was the last subject 
noticed by the lecturer. In this composition a 
number of the gods are spectaiors, while 
Apollo and Artemis (Diana) slay the Niobids. 

Mr. Newton’s next course of lectures, as 
Professor of Archzology at University College, 
will be on “ The Useful and Decorative Arts of 
the Greeks and Romans,” and will begin on 
April 20. 








“AN ARCHITECT ON LAWYERS.” 


S1s,—I should like to say a word on the 
letter in your last, signed ‘‘ A Lawyer,” chiefly 
because of its querulous, unlawyer-like tone. 
The writer is so anxious to excuse where I 
never accused, that he wholly misses, or avoids, 
the one point of my argument. Concerning 
the “black sheep” of his profession, of whom 
he speaks while I did not, I have still nothing 
to say : what I was dealing with in the remarks 
I made to the Architectural Association was 
the much more important question of the prac- 
tical operation of English law in the hands of 
the whitest of sheep. Nor am I aware of 
having said anything new about this. The 
terrible pressure of the English system of 
litigation upon the public is notorious, and some 
of the greatest lawyers denounce it the most 
vigorously. With this I do not concern myself 
—it is not my special business. But in building 
affairs, which are my special business, | say— 
and I believe everybody else says the same who 
understands the matter—the friction of the 
machinery of litigation is so prodigious, its 
processes of movement so clumsy, and the in- 
certitude of its action so provoking (to say 
nothing of the outrageous cost), that the 





alternative of expert arbitration is always pre- 
ferable, whatever the nature of the dispute 
may be, from the simplest bill of extras to the 
most technical question of light and, air, or 
of structural support. Then, as regards the 
species of judgment which expert arbitrators 
are sometimes said to favour from weak 
motives, namely, splitting the difference, what 
I said to the young men was that such decisions 
ought not to be too hastily condemned, as they 
often are, seeing that truth lies between ex- 
tremes more frequently in building disputes 
than in many others. Lastly, when I say that 
lawyers cannot be got to understand “ bricks 
and mortar,” I only express a universal opinion. 
Counsel of the highest eminence are the most 
ready to recognise this fact; it is only the 
fledglings of the bar who could hope to find it 
otherwise. I remember one of these gentlemen, 
not out of his twenties, whose mind in respect 
of building affairs was so much of a blank that 
he declined to admit, without what he called 
evidence, that a brick is an incombustible ma- 
terial. Imagine the condition of a building 
dispute in the hands of two wire-drawn in- 
telligences of this kind pleading before a third! 
I remember another curious case. A very 
estimable and single-minded barrister, now 
deceased (he died very poor), who had a great 
many of “ these building cases” referred to him 
by the Courts as a specialist of acknowledged 
repute, was going through a carpenter's bill. 
“Very well,’ said he, in his kindly way, “that 
is disposed of. Now let us take the next item 
—the lock.’ “The door is it not?” said 
plaintiff's counsel, prompted by his client; 
“one lin. ledged door.” “Pardon me,” re- 
joined the referee ; “one 1 in. ledged door-lock.’”’ 
‘““There is a comma, sir, after the word door.” 
“Oh, I see! There is no comma in my copy; 
shall I insert the comma?” “If you please.’ 
As regards the question of the increasing 
rumber of lawyers, I am informed that young 
solicitors are being now thrown upon English 
society at the rate of one thousand per annum. 
Lastly, with respect to what I call ‘ dealing 
in (or with) abstractions,” let me cite again 
the case of the learned youth who declined to 
acknowledge brick to be incombustible. With 
him brick, be it observed, was a word and 
nothing more, and he simply reserved his 
forensic right to attach to the word whatever 
meaning might turn out to be most convenient 
for his purpose. It might, for example, be 
Bath brick, a domestic implement; wood brick, 
the fruit of a tree; air brick, a kind of balloon ; 
regular brick, a commendable person, a trump, 
a jolly good fellow, and so on, as long as fancy 
might hold out. Fire brick, a lining for 
chimneys, he might consent to admit to be so 
far meant to be incombustible, but even that 
would be without prejudice. Your corre- 
spondent naively says :—‘‘ The most successful 
counsel are those who can state a case most 
plausibly.” Well do we know this in building 
matters; and equally well do we know that it 
is only on the wrong side that such plausibility 
is requisite; and equally well again do we 
know that before an architectural arbitrator 
such plausibility is entirely useless. 1 am, 
myself, not without admiration for the audacious 
plausibility of some learned counsel—it isa fine 
intellectual exercise; but, as the result of it, 
I am constrained to repeat once more that, 
throughout a lengthened experience, I have 
never known a building case decided by a 
lawyer except upon a false issue. The worst 
judgment of an architectural referee is better 
than the best of a Court of Law; and I think 
it is the right thing, and not the wrong, to 
point this out, and to sound the feeling of the 
architectural and building world upon tne 
question of increasing the facilities for the 
settlement of brick and mortar disputes without 
the intervention of a profession of most respect- 
able and highly paid wranglers who, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be got to understand what they 
are wrangling about. In a word, I think the 
time has come when architects ought to be 
trained for the work of expert arbitration, and 
I believe this might be done without difficulty. 
ROBERT KERR. 








Shottesbrook.—Sir Henry and Lady Brown- 
rigg have presented to Shottesbrook Church, 
near Maidenhead, a painted window from the 
studio of Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street, in 
memory of their eldest son, who died at the age 
of nineteen. The subjects are “Hope” and 
‘The Angel of the Resurrection.” ; 
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THE LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
COMPANY’S NEW BUILDINGS 
AT EUSTON. 


Tne London and North-Western Railway 
Company have just completed the erection 
of new buildings at the Euston Station for 
the further accommodation of their staff. The 
buildings are on the east and west sides of 
the court-yard in front of the station. The new 
west wing overlooking the court-yard is 108 ft. 
in length, with a return frontage facing Drum- 
mond-street, 55 ft. in length. The buildings are 
65 ft. in height, that portion facing Drummond- 
street containing four floors. The court-yard 
portion of the wing is built upon stone piers and 
iron columns, a covered way under the struc- 
ture, upwards of 20 ft. in width, leading to the 
booking-offices and station, and the building 
over the covered way contains three lofty floors. 
The Drummond-street frontage presents a bold 
and commanding elevation in rusticated Port- 
land stone, going well with the architectural 
features of the massive entrance portico. The 
court-yard frontage forming the west wing is 
similarly treated. The east wing is uniform in 
character and dimensions with that on the west 
side, with this difference, that at present there 
is no return frontage into Drummond-street, but 
it is stated that the erection of this frontage is 
ultimately contemplated. The ground and 
first-floors of the Drummond-street pertion of 
the west wing contains the offices of the cashier 
of the company, and those of his staff, whilst 
that portion of the building northwards over- 
looking the court-yard contains the accountant’s 
offices and the offices of his assistant clerks. 
The east wing contains upwards of fifty offices 
for the several clerks employed in the different 
departments of the company’s business. The 
new buildings have been designed by Mr. 
Stansby, the company’s architect, the con- 
tractors being Messrs. Kirk & Randall. The 
cost of the new structures is about 20,0001. In 
addition to the above-named buildings, another 
large new block, at the north end of the station, 
has also beencompleted. This block consists of 
new offices for the general manager and his 
clerks; and at present a further block of 
new buildings is in course of erection on the 
west side of the station, having their frontage 
to Cardington-street. This block contains 
additional offices for the parcels depart- 
ment. 








NEW PROTESTANT CHURCH, LEIPZIG. 


THE erection of St. Peter’s Church is regarded 
as of some significance to the town of Leipzig, 
no new Protestant church having been erected, 
nor even any of the existing ones thoroughly 
restored, for several centuries. The parish of 
St. Peter, parted off from that of St. Nicholas, 
owing to the extraordinary growth of the city, 
numbers now a population of over 40,000 souls. 
Those acquainted with Leipzig will know that 
there is no excess of churches in the town; but 
there seems to be every probability that the 
present and the next generations will have to 
make good what has been postponed by their 
forefathers. 

In the competition for the new church, no 
fewer than 105 of the best German architects 
took part, and the form which it will now 
receive is the result of repeated changes of 
the design. The architects are Herren Aug. 
Hartel (formerly of Crefeld) and Baurath C. 
Lipsius, now professor at the Royal Academy 
of Arts of Saxony, Dresden,—both well-known 
names in the history of Protestant church- 
building. The former is the architect of the 
Lutheran churches of Crefeld, Bochum, Vier- 
sen, Miilheim on the Ruhr, Neuwied, Altendorf 
near Essen, &c.; and both are now jointly 
superintending the erection of large churches 
at Gera (Reuss) and Lindenau near Leipzig. 

The new Petrikirche (of which we give an ex- 
terior view in this week’s Builder) will exceed 
in size almost every one of the new Protestant 
churches erected in recent years. Its nave is 
61 ft. wide by 83 ft. high. The total length of 
the church is 248 ft. ; its greatest width, 165 ft. 
The massive tower and spire will, when com- 
pleted, have a height of 250 ft. The church, 


although of unusual dimensions fora Protestant 
place of worship, is so designed as to centralise 
the congregation, and its design is said to have 
served as a pattern for several other new 
churches either in course of erection or in 
contemplation. 


St. Peter's Church is Early 


Gothic in style, and erected in ashlar. When 
completed, it will be one of the most important 
specimens of modern church architecture in 
Germany. 








NAWORTH CASTLE: RECENT 
ADDITIONS. 


Ovr illustration shows the Stanley Tower, 
which forms a part of the additions recently 
made to Naworth Castle, the Border seat of the 
Earls of Carlisle, by Mr. George Howard, M.P., 
the present representative of the family. The 
additions and alterations are from the designs 
of Mr. Charles J. Ferguson, F.S.A. The illus- 
tration is a reproduction from a pen-and-ink 
drawing by Mr. E. F. C. Clarke, which appeared 
in last year’s Academy Exhibition, and is taken 
from the walk in the glen beneath the castle, 
leading to Lanercost. 

The earliest documentary information relating 
to Naworth Castle is the licence to crenellate, 
which was granted to Ranulph de Dacre in the 
ninth of Edward III. (1335). It appears, how- 
ever, from the buildings now existing that 
Ranulph de Dacre found a pele of an earlier 
date, which formed here, as in so many other 
Border fortresses, the nucleus of the greater 
castle which he then caused to rise. | 

The next documentary evidence we have is 
written in the heraldic devices of the great 
builder of the family, Thomas, Lord Dacre, 
who flourished towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. He rebuilt the upper part of the 
Dacre Tower, and added the great hall, 96 ft. 
by 24 ft., which is still in use, and to him may 
probably be assigned the commencement 
of the remarkably-constructed tower, which 
bears the name of his successor, Lord William 
Howard. To this Lord William Howard, who 
married one of the heiresses of the Dacres, and 
succeeded to the estates in 1602, is to be attri- 
buted the Domestic character that the castle 
now bears; and to him also is to be assigned 
the rebuilding of the upper part of the tower 
which bears his name, the construction of the 
great gallery along the principal front, and the 
decorating and beautifying of the whole struc- 
ture. His household books, so admirably edited 
by the Rev. George Ornsby, F.S.A., show, that 
if the first Dacre built a fortress, the first 
Howard gave it a Domestic character. 

In 1844, Naworth was entirely gutted by fire, 
and was afterwards restored under the direction 
of the late Mr. Salvin. 

The castle, which is about eleven miles to the 
east of Carlisle, stands on a triangular tongue 
of land, formed by the castle beck on the north 
and a little rivulet on the south, which unite 
and flow into the Irthing. The buildings form 
a quadrangle, with the Dacre-Howard towers 
at the extremities of the entrance front, facing 
the outer bailey and gate house. The moat 
which protected this front has long been 
drained, and in its place flourishes the “ Green 
Garden.” 

To the rear of the great quadrangle some 
very inadequate modern offices had been erected, 
and it is on the site of these buildings that the 
additions of we give which an illustration in 
our present number have been erected; they 
consist of a small external courtyard, one side 
formed by the ancient wall of the castle, two 
sides inclosed by buildings containing com- 
plete kitchen offices, with bedroom accommo- 
dation over. These buildings have towers at 
their external angles, of which the Stanley 
Tower occupies the eastern one. They have 
been substantially built of the local stone, lined 
internally with brick. A pleasant tone of colour 
has been afforded by a random mixture of red 
and white stone, in the proportion of two cart- 
loads of white to one of red stone, which 
harmonises pleasantly with the grey of the old 
castle. The work has been substantially done ; 
the foundations being in all cases carried down 
to the rock. 

The lower floor is arched in brickwork, the 
others being of fireproof construction in con- 
crete. The roof is of oak, covered with 
the local stone slates bedded in moss. 
The flats are covered with 8 lb. lead, and on 
the leaden spout-heads are the initials of the 
owners, George and Rosalind Howard, and the 
date,—an idea borrowed from the older part of 
the castle, where the spout-head, with its initial 
W. H. and date 1602, gives the time of these 
additions. 

Mr. Howard is doing a good deal in the way 
of finishing the interior, which can hardly be 
said to have been completed since the fire of 











taste, 
1844. The library has been entirely refitted, , 
new oak ceiling put up, with carved boggeg o 
the intersections of the beams, and two stories 
of bookcases with a gallery at each end of the 
room. The wall space over the bookcases 
opposite the window has been prepared for a 
painting by Mr. Burne Jones, and that over the 
fireplace for a basrelief, the joint work of Mr 
Burne Jones and Mr. Boehm, R.A. 

A new staircase has been erected to the 
gallery, and another adjoining the Morpeth 
Tower. The billiard-room has been re-formed 
and panelled, and the refitting of the music-room, 
is now in hand. 

The work has been carried out under the 
superintendence of Mr. Phillips, clerk of works, 
and of Mr. Marshall, the estate clerk of works. 
The chief part of the masonry has been executed 
by Messrs. C. & J. Armstrong, of Carlisle; and 
the joiners’ work by the estate workmen, and 
by Mr. Davidson, of Carlisle. 








AMERICAN PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION. 


THESE illustrations are a selection from 
drawings of American planning and construc- 
tion brought over by Mr. Gale, the holder of 
the Godwin Bursary for 1882. They comprise 
plans of the Mills Building in New York, and a 
detail of the iron staircase in the new Post-oflice, 
Philadelphia. 

The Mills Building is a large structure, 
recently erected and let out as offices, and con- 
tains cellar, ground-floor, and nine stories above, 
with a flat brickroof. The arrangement of the 
plan will almost explain itself. The following 
will be noticed,—the large banking offices on 
the lower story, and the smaller offices above, 
the comparatively small staircases, and the 
roomy elevators, which do almost the whole of 
the work. The architect of the building is Mr. 
George B. Post, of New York. 

The Post-oftice at Philadelphia is one of the 
Government buildings referred to as being 
under the superintendence of Mr. James G. 
Hill, of Washington, Supervising Architect. The 
large amount of iron finishings used is notice- 
able, among them the iron staircase, which 
forms the subject of the illustration. The stair 
carriages are rolled iron joists filled in below 
with panelled cast-iron soffits. Stepped bearers 
of cast iron support the treads and risers, which 
are of the same material, the treads being filled 
in with tiles bedded in asphalt. Staircases of 
this description, with various modifications, 
are much used in the United States. 

The buildings here referred to were described 
in Mr. Gale’s paper, recently read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
spoken of in a recent number of this journal. 

The main results of Mr. Gale’s visit to the 
United States belong, of course, to the Institute, 
and will probably be published, to a certain 
extent, in their Transactions. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Mr. Coopr, in the House of Commons, asked 
the First Commissioner of Works whether, 
regarding the present inadequate accommoda- 
tion for the pictures (the property of the 
nation) in the National Gallery, as well as for 
such works of art as may be presented or 
bequeathed, he was prepared to sanction 4 
considerable enlargement of the building at 
the rear of the present gallery, on property 
already in the hands of the Government; and, 
pending this extension, whether he was willing 
to sanction the lighting of the gallery by 
electricity, so as to give increased facilities to 
those desiring to visit the gallery, and espe 
cially to those who, owing to their vocations, 
could only do so in the evenings after their 
day’s work. 

Mr. Shaw Lefevre said the Government 
recognised the necessity of adding to the a 
ings of the National Gallery. He would — 
a vote to the House for the commencement 0 
the new buildings in the estimates of this year. 
He was now in communication with the trustees 
of the National Gallery on the subject. As to 
the electric light, the responsibility of such 4 
course must rest with the trustees of the 
gallery, and in the present state of our —, 
ledge with regard to that light, and — y 
as regarded its safety, he could not advise tha 
mode of lighting. 
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ABOUT MODERN DESIGN. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association, held on the 2nd inst., Mr. Cole A. 
Adams, vice-president, in the chair, 

Mr. W. H. Atkin Berry, one of the honorary 
secretaries, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Thomas Verity, the architect of the Pandora 
Theatre, for conducting a party of the members 
of the Association over that building on the 24th 
ult., as mentioned in our last, stated that the 
arrangements for the next visit, to be made on this 
‘Saturday, the 10th, had not then been completed, 
but that any arrangements that might be made 
would be duly advertised. Mr. Berry referred 
to the difficulty experienced by the sub-com- 
mittee in getting information of suitable build- 
ings in such a state of progress as to be profit- 
ably visited, and asked for the co-operation of 
the members in obtaining such information. 

Mr. Vacher, chairman of the class for the 
Study of Colour Decoration, and Mr. W. A. 
Pite, secretary to the class, called attention to 
the languishing condition of the class. Very 
good work was done in it by the few members 
who constituted it, but it was not doing the good 
it might do if more members could be induced 
to join it. 

Mr. John PD. Sedding then read the following 
paper on “‘ Modern Design.” 

A short while ago I was, in an evil moment, 
tempted to turn my attention to nineteenth- 
century architecture in its relation to tradition. 
The choice of the subject,—or rather of the 
special side of the subject,—sprang from an in- 
vestigation I had previously instituted into the 
cause of the failings of modern architectural 
design. The three points before me at the time 
were :—l. Is our architecture good or bad? To 
which question I gave the short answer, it is 
generally bad. 2. Why isit generally bad? and 
3. What are its prospects of amendment ? 

The solution of these three points was no 
easy task, as you may imagine. Darwin’s ex- 
periment with 6{ ounces of pond mud, which 
were found to contain 537 seeds of several dis- 
tinct species, is a mere trifle to the analysis of 
Victorian architecture. ‘The compound thing I 
had proposed to resolve into simple parts was 
not created yesterday, but it was the fruit of 
the confused labours of two generations,—it 
was not the outcome of the blended purpose of 
kindred minds set in one direction, but the com- 
posite result of revolutions led by hostile minds. 
[t is no wonder, then, if I got little presentable 
information out of this quagmire of opposed 
motives; or that I have not much to tell about 
its probable issues. 

It would be a misapplication of terms to say 
that in this little effort of analysis I turned 
Victorian architecture inside out, because you 
know it has no inside,—only outsides! Just as 
the humourous foreigner remarked of our 
climate,—‘‘ Climate,”’ said he,—“ you have no 
climate, only weather’?! so, by your grace, I 
am disposed to say we have no architecture 
now, only design. The “silver streak” of the 
Gothic Revival separates Old English architec- 
ture from New English design, and what we call 
Victorian architecture is really only a retrospec- 
tive art,—an art of plagiarism —an art of odds 
and ends,—an art which is composed of what 
naturalists might call “ illegitimate crosses,’’— 
a system of design such as the “ wandering 
Jew” might turn out if he were still on the 
tramp, as the result of his itinerary notes. If 
you inquired as to its ‘‘ tendencies,” I think you 
would see that so dignified a term scarcely 
betitted its present wabbling motions, for ex- 
cepting a kind of blind bias towards half a 
dozen different types of the Renaissance at 
once, it is really too flabbily constituted to take 
a steady stride in any definite direction. To 
Say this, however, is by no means to detract 
from the many excellencies of English design, 
or to refuse to recognise the vast improvements 
effected in the last few years. There is no 
denying the cleverness of English architecture, 
and I question whether, so far as actual design- 
ing power, and so far as range of knowledge and 
familiarity with historic types, goes, there has 
ever existed at one time, and in any one country, 
so much shining talent as is at the disposal of the 
British nationat the presenttime. In making this 
remark, perhaps I ought to qualify it by saying 
that I refer simply to the points of merit 

enumerated above, and not to quality of design, 
qué design, nor to the principle of its inspira- 
tion. Yes, and I would go yet further and say 
that even had we Bramante, Peruzzi, and 





Michelangelo with us just now, we should do no 
better design. We cannot want better archi- 
tectural designers than many now living in our 
midst. It is not more talent, or more knowledge, 
or more invention that we want; it is not even 
that the times are against our producing first- 
class art, but it is that we have no tradition to 
rest upon to give back-bone to our efforts. It is 
all very well for our hard task-master, — the 
nineteenth century,—to demand better bricks 
and more of them; we could make them fast 
enough, if only the clay and the stubble were 
provided. 

So far, then, as bare designing faculty is 
concerned, I am bold to say we could stand the 
comparison between ourselves and any band of 
designers of past days. Consider, for one 
moment, the range of our everyday work. 
Consider how, at anybody’s beck and call, we 
are called upon to do, and can do, what was 
demanded of no other architectural designers 
the world has ever seen,—and that is, to design, 
at a moment’s notice, not only in the styles, but 
in every phase of the styles, of the thirteenth, 
the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the sixteenth, the 
seventeenth, and the eighteenth centuries of 
the English, French, Italian, German, Flemish, 
and Dutch architecture, to say nothing of 
having to throw in as a makeweight_ the 
adornment of our productions in such world- 
wide systems of decoration as the Chinese, the 
Persian, the Cairene, the Pompeian, and the 
“ Karly English ” (whatever that may mean). 

Now, I think that even Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
—hard as he is to please,—might, for once, be 
proud of British enterprise if he realised, as I 
do, the magnitude of the ability and the rarge 
of the knowledge of the British architect. It 
is prodigious! But if we are proud of our child, 
it must be owned that its equivocal ancestry 
gives us some trouble in the matter of providing 
food to its liking; and if it were not for the 
railways,— English and foreign,—-and the 
organisations of frequent foraging excursions, 
I do not know really what we should do. 

But, joking apart, English architecture is not 
what it was in old days,—the production of 
English brains. In truth, designers are in that 
colonial condition of neutral-mindedness and 
variance with the past, that they might just as 
well be living in America or in any other 
scarcely-civilised country, for all the help they 
get from the store of tradition left them by the 
fathers of English design. They are little more 
than the fetchers and carriers of old ideas, 
which they mend and improve and patch up as 
the fancy takes them. And men, advanced in 
years, who have shared in the revolutions of 
taste of the last fifty years, and produced 
designs to suit each succeeding rage, are not 
recognisably the same men if judged by their 
works. The chameleon may be the same lizard, 
but seen under his changes of colour you would 
hardly know him. It is not with us as it was 
with the old designers,—say the Italians I have 
just mentioned,—whose work has a uniform 
style and uniform character throughout, and 
the periods of whose lives slide into each other 
from less to more, as the quarters of the moon 
into the full moon without sign of separation. 
And lest any one should accuse me of harsh 
dealing with a century I so sincerely admire, 
let me remind you of a few typical examples of 
nineteenth-century work. Of churches, take 
All Saints’, Margaret-street (1858); of houses, 
Lowther Lodge (1875) ; of public buildings, the 
Houses of Parliament (1845), the recently 
completed Natural History Museum, and the 
Law Courts; and my list is not complete with- 
out mention of that Cockney’s joy and marvel 
of the fishes,—the Brighton Aquarium,—which 
I take to be a fresh and supreme type of the 
versatility of the Victorian era. Will any one 
tell me which of these typical buildings repre- 
sents Victorian architecture as Henry VII.’s 
Chapel or Westminster Abbey or Hatfield or 
any other old building represents the vernacular 
of the periods which saw their erection ? 

I have just said that we could not desire 
abler designers than we have now amongst us, 
and I have ascribed the lack of tradition to be 
the root of all our evils past and present. 
There is not, so far as I can recall, any single 
lineally descended type of old English design 
now in vogue. Everything is new, while 
nothing is original. Everything began since 
we can remember. It is competitive fashion 
and not ideal development that has thus pushed 
us along at electric speed. Fashion has been 
the source of our inspiration, and the bond of our 
efforts: break that bond and the bundle of the 





various phases of our design tumbles to pieces. 

If we want to see genuine nineteenth-century 

vernacular national design, we must go to 

France or to some other happy land where art 

has never been pushed adrift from tradition. 

As for ourselves, if we dared to speak the 

truth, we should almost say that our minds are 

vacant of ideas when left to themselves, and 

that they need the ideas of others to fill the 

void ; one would almost declare that the inward 
spring of thought was dry, or we should not 
have these strange omnivorous appetites which 
make us run about with wide, open mouths 
eating all that comes to hand. 

These and other reflections of an equally de- 
pressing nature forced themselves upon me as 
I stirred the muddy waters that flow about the 
bases of modern English design. Most of us 
have at times felt the irritation of thoughts 
and views which instinct told us were true, but 
which we nevertheless let flit vaguely before us 
without closely following them up to their con- 
clusions. Thus it was with me in this matter. 
I had long dimly felt all was not right with us. 
I had a sense of the deficiencies of our work, 
and the inconsistencies of its sources of its in- 
spiration; I knew we had only been eating 
“ angels’ food,” which we picked up at night, and 
devoured in the morning. I instinctively felt 
that we were powerless without this artificial 
supply from a source external to ourselves. 
Yet hitherto I had shirked the inquiry, and had 
tried to bolster up one’s courage with dreams 
of the infinite possibilities of the types in vogue, 
and had indulged in high expectations of what 
the inventive genius of this inventive age might 
evolve. But daring now, for the first time in 
my life, to walk boldly up to this brave-looking 
Temple of Modern Art of miscellaneous design, 
and in an evil moment to lift the veil and to look 
straight into its innermost sanctuary, I confess 
that I was scarcely prepared to find what I did 
find therein,—only dead men’s bones, and echoes 
of the past, but no living voice. 

Yet in spite of the sad lessons of this vigil of 
analysis I am to-night among young men, and 
am young again and full of hope about the 
destiny of art and for the share they will take in 
framing it. But before going further I would 
advise them (after my own experiences) to try 
synthesis, and not analysis. The problem is to 
mend the failings of nineteenth-century art, 
to fuse the broken elements, to fix the fluent 
and to reconcile the far-fetched type, to unite 
the scattered energies at play, and to shake 
anarchy into order. We do not want dissection 
of our present chaotic effort carried out by the 
cold-blooded hand of the pessimist, but done 
mercifully by a sympathiser, much as Izaak 
Walton fixed his worm. We want to know the 
worst, and yet, withal, to get our faith in human 
progress stimulated and revived. We want to 
feel the self-regenerative power of human effort, 
when honestly meant, however faulty and mis- 
directed it may be in scope and method. Our 
dear friend, Mr. Ruskin’s, “Oh! the blessed 
blind men who talk of progress” does not help 
matters a bit. What we want is to know the 
bad points, yet recognise to the fullest extent 
the good points in modern design, and seeing 
these, to take heart of courage from them, to 
magnify them, to make much of them as the 
bases of future improvement. Having, then, 
laid down what I take to be the only helpful, 
healing way of touching the sores of modern 
design, I will endeavour to follow it in the 
remarks I am now about to make. 

First, then, our design is wholly eclectic, and 
I have just said that the root of this,—yes, of 
most of its failings and failures,—is the loss of 
tradition. This central defect brings in its 
train a multitude of inevitable evils; yet while 
recognising these evils as inevitable, it is clear 
that they may be aggravated or alleviated, 
according as they are met. This eclecticism,— 
how is it manifested ?—how is it to be met ?—and 
what are its results? When an architect has 
to make a certain design, be manages, by 
one of those strange strokes of nineteenth- 
century power not found out in old days 
and not yet patented in these, to convert 
his mind into a magic-lantern. If the man be 
of methodic habits, he simply goes to a well- 
assorted bundle of slides that generally lie hard 
by his sketchbooks, each slide representing a 
special phase of historic art. Having duly 
selected the period he will adopt, he slips his 
slide into his mind, colours it with a little of 
the light of his own fancy, and, void, the thing 
is done! 

This constant and seemingly inevitable resort 
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to types of bygone days is bad, if for no other 
reason than as a proof of our lack of inspiration, 
and inspiration has accompanied the develop- 
ment of every phase of historic art, whatever its 
date in the world’s history. This is a hapless 
state to be in, but who shall say our present 
straits have not been greatly aggravated by the 
narrow spirit which guided the early days of 
the Gothic revival. With something of the 
pride of our first parents after they had eaten of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, these 
arch-rebels from authority and exiles from 
tradition, the Gothic revivalists, laid down hard 
and fast rules as to what was to be studied and 
what was to be religiously eschewed. It was 
demanded of us that we should look at, and 
imitate, only the rudimentary Medizval art, 
and chronelogy, and not the law of human 
development, was to settle the question of the 
relative merit of God-inspired art. So many 
flaming swords were brandished about at the 
time, so many vials of wrath were held in the 
air, that everybody (except the impious few) 
fell on his knees at once and straightway 
worshipped what .and how he was told, and a 
pretty bit of genuine nineteenth-century ritual 
it made. But human nature, which can stand 
a great deal, must have its way at last, and it 
came to pass that the theories that were gulped 
down with apparent relish in 1840 and the types 
of art then admired did not satisfy the minds of 
the people of 1850, and the theories and types 
worshipped in 1850 would not do for 1860, and 
those of 1860 would not do for 1870, and so it 
has gene on, and we have “ succeeded in failing”’ 
in everything, and perchance the mind of 1890 
will, with equal disdain, reject the types in 
vogue with us at the present day. And the 
long and the short of it is, we are suffering 
from dissipated eclecticism, and we are now 
arrived at that luckless state when even the 
power of selection and the faculty of concentra- 
tion of thought seem to have left us, and all 
forms of art are viewed with equal concern or 
unconcern as the case may be. 

One of the most saddening, if not one of the 
most serious, results of this anarchy of taste is 
evidenced in the attitude towards old art of the 
younger architects of the present day. <A few 
months ago and I was one of a select party of 
architectural students on a sketching excursion. 
The excursion was perfectly planned, and admir- 
ably presided over. There was plenty of the oil of 
good companionship to make things run smooth. 
The choice of subjects was faultless, and yet, 
though everything was attractive all round, 
something was lacking. The choice of subject, 
I have said, was admirable both as to range and 
arrangement, for it included nearly every phase 
of every period of English architecture, from the 
‘“yndoubted”’ Saxon of Brigstock to the most 
adorable declensions of the latest phases of 
Queen Anne. There was architecture eccle- 
siastical, episcopal, monastic, civic, domestic, 
baronial, cottage, manorial, scholastic, and yet,— 
dare I say it ?—the appetite to thoroughly enjoy 
so fascinating a bill of fare was wanting. You 
got asense of nausea, of distaste, of the lack 
of appetite we usually associate with a pam- 
pered stomach and a gorged digestion. And 
will you believe me, that throughout the whole 
excursion, surrounded as we were by the very 
pick of grand old English work, the only things 
which seemed really to awaken the fire of the 
susceptible soul of the younger men into real 
rapture was some trumpery Jacobean pew- 
moulding or organ-gallery baluster, or some 
petty school exercise-book flourishes and sign- 
board writing scrabbled on an eighteenth-cen- 
tury memorial slab, or some heraldic devices 
and a detail or two (suitable for a Queen Anne 
fireplace) from an Elizabethan tomb, or a 
curly-headed Georgian head-stone? Yes, to 
this day, though I have thought a great deal 
about it, I cannot make out that rage for memo- 
rials of the dead, unless it be that the Architec- 
tural Association has offered a prize for the 
best Queen Anne design for a monument to the 
Gothic revival now considered to be in the very 
last stage of a rapid decline. But why not let 
the dead bury their own dead ? 

Now, this strange lack of ardour in our 
younger architects, this absence of a generous 
abandonment to present delight and trustful- 
ness as to the future, this prevision of coming 
evils so unusual in youth, this wart of sense of 
proportion and of power of estimating the re- 
lative value of things to be studied and drawn 
and loved, struck me greatly. I thought of my 
own green youth twenty years ago, when, like 
Gray’s “little victims,’’ one played regardless 


of one’s doom. It made me feel how much there 
is in the point of view. Here the youth of 1882 
looks at every period (even those in vogue) as 
though it had a halter round its neck. Here 
was plenty of admiration, but of the serious 
acult type; the yeung students had drunk of 
the same cup of bitter experience as their 
elders. They knew we had “ succeeded in fail- 
ing’ in every period we had laid hands on, and 
even as they rushed at their scrabbled slabs and 
pew mouldings,— 
‘* Still as they run, they look behind, 

— hear a voice in every wind, 

And snatch a fearful joy.’’ 
Alas! alas! we may never say of them as of 
the young students of 1860, “ Where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” These are not 
ignorant, they have no bliss, they have no 
sublime folly. 

But to return to the eclecticism of modern 
design. See how our architecture suffers by it 
in detail and in style, and although the former 
may be generally fairly correct, the style is 
almost invariably misrepresented. You know 
that (pace Mr. Gotch) it is not the dress that 
makesthe man. His personality consists rather 
in his expression, in bis build, his manner,—his 
style, ia fact. And so in architecture, the type 
of plan, the manner of grouping, the expression 
of the structure, as well as its actual features, 
go to make up the style, and the style is as 
essential to the rendering of a period as the 
details employed. But we have had so much to 
do to keep our heads above water during the 
torrent of changes of the last twenty years that 
only the strong swimmers have been able to 
carry away more than a superficial knowledge 
of the periods that have been run through ; and, 
consequently, our imitations must be either 
exact copies, or inexact imitations. The de- 
ficiences in modern design of matters relating 
to style are very glaring, we may copy the 
details, but I say we almost invariably miss the 
essentials of style. May-be we dress up our 
Medizval work in the proper Medizval tunic 
and beef-eater’s hat,—or our Queen Anne inthe 
correctest breeches and buckles, and coat of a 
delicate ginger, but the jaunty air and self-con- 
scious look and twinkle in the eye betray the 
period it is of. Of course we know that the 
Americans best us on this point as on most. 
The American architect is altogether a smarter 
fellow than the English. His Queen Anne has 
asprucer dandyism than ours because he travels 
more. The shoe-buckles in his case are from 
Normandy, and the flowered waistcoat is of 
Franco-Anglo-Dutch extraction worked on a 
ground of Italian satin (cotton back), with 
new brass buttons of home manufacture. His 
Medizval work is altogether ahead of ours in 
dash and daring, and it covers a wider chrono- 
logical and geographical scope. He can com- 
bine circular dungeon keeps like the Tower of 
London (and equally awe-inspiring) with a 
dainty mansion dressed in half-timber work, 
like a Sussex or Normandy cottage, presumably 
representing a wall of 43} in. thick, whose 
terraced ramparts and cross-bow slits, though 
they command only a cabbage garden, suggest 
to the imaginative mind of a susceptible Yankee 
a siege at any moment from real knights in 
real armour not made in Birmingham. 

And now a word as to our attitude towards 
traditional art and our methods of acquiring 
and applying its types. It is plain to me that 
although the many are too inartistically inclined 
to study anything but photolithographs in the 
journals, the few who are doing their best to 
improve themselves and the art they practise, 
are terribly tempted to make too much of old 
examples and to use them unwisely. If a nine- 
teenth-century architect studies a style too 
exclusively he puts himself at the mercy of the 
old work, he thinks any variation wicked, and 
he ceases to be in harmony with the spirit of 
the present day because his heart is where his 
treasure is, in the past. We cannot fail to see 
that excessive resort to old example for every 
detail and every leading thought in design is 
bad. (1.) We may get to rely exclusively upon 
the honey of the past (and hunger justifies any 
theft) and make no effort to coin food for our- 
selves out of the best tendencies and oppor- 
tunities of the day in which we live. (2.) We 
may get to imagine with many excellent but 
moody-minded people that the conditions which 
surrounded old art are part and parcel of its 
merit, and that these must be stereotyped in the 
nineteenth century ere we can hope to do good 
work. (3.) We may have too many “ excitants ” 





for healthy design (and every idea is an 


ee 
“excitant”’ to the mind). (4.) We 
to consider the stimulant as Relies = 
and cease to nourish ourselves by the food 
of self-cultivation. (5.) We may err by thi 
radiation backwards by taking t “ae 
: a nS to copy things 
outright,—a practice not at all infrequent] 
, y 
adopted, which will do neither ourselves nor 
our fellow-craftsmen in the workshop of the 
nineteenth-century world an atom of good, 

Of course, what applies in these remarks to 
contemporary architecture applies also to the 
allied branches of design, such as furniture 
stained glass, wall-papers, woven fabrics, meta). 
work, and the like. Now TI do not think an 
decent publisher could be found to issue g pit 
of old poetry or old music, franked with g 
living man’s name upon it, and none other, while 
it was no more his composition than the man’s 
in the moon! And if he did, the transaction 
would be described by the world in fittj 
terms. Think how the world yet rates poor 
Chatterton’s forged ‘“‘Balade of Charitie” 
although, forsooth, it was the immortal boy’s 
own production, and teemed with strokes of 
genuine poetry. Yet, as you know right well 
in all branches of decorative design this sort of 
counterfeiting goes on, and manufacturers and 
designers do not blush for it, and the world 
does not characterise the transaction by the 
hard term of forgery, although in this cage the 
things produced are real counterfeits that are 
foisted upon the public as genuine productions 
of the age that has rescued them from oblivion, 

It may be urged that where an old thing 
possesses real excellence it were a pity every- 
body should not be able to enjoy it, or it may 
be said that as accuracy of presentment of a 
period aimed at is so excellent a thing in itself, 
such forgeries are free from blame because no 
living designer could touch them by original 
effort. This may all be very true, but do 
not let us point to such art as nineteenth- 
century art, or as a token of progress. All is 
not fair in love, nor in war, nor in design! If 
you get your end by wrong means, it were 
better not attempted. All this sort of art 
reminds me of an embalmed corpse in a ball 
dress. It is historic art made histrionic. It is 
like a scene in a theatre, where all the stage pro- 
perties, and dresses and wigs and pigtails, are 
true to a hair, and you value the presentment 
as a piece of patient archeological research, 
yet are none the less glad to find when you get 
home that you are still in the century in whose 
workshop God gave you a bench. 

What then should be our attitude to cld art? 
This is really one of the great questions of the 
day. Let us look for a moment at the attitude 
of artists of old days when they desired to get 
the influence out of antiquity, or to work in 
accordance with it. Every one knows how 
ardently the Italians loved Greek sculpture and 
Greek detail. But what they did was to study 
it so closely as to draw the nectar out of the 
old example, to cull its esssence, to bring the 
spirit of the antique into contact with their 
own responsive spirits, and out of the impact to 
get fresh life and fervour. “ Out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” As with the bees 
searching for secreted nectar, so with the 
student of historic art, the result not only 
supplies him with food personally, but the 
search is the means of fertilising the flower 
and of preserving the species. 

It is true we have no living art to fall back 
upon, as the Italian had, but we have one to 
make, and we have ourselves and the best 
imaginative tendencies and capacities of the 
age, joined to the lessons derivable from anti- 
quity wherewith to make it. Let us, then, 
be determined, however much the effort may 
add to the difficulties of our personal work, to 
be true to our own highest ideals and the 
highest ideals of our generation, and there will 
be hope for Victorian architecture. Nay, there 
are sO many ways in which modern work may 
not only vie with, but beat, old work. Oldart1s 
not always individual, it is not always good, it 
is not always sincere, it is not always interest 
ing, for there were dull British architects 
old days as in these. Now we may not only cull 
all we can from antiquity, and impart the result 
to the structures we rear, but we can imbue 
them with the more cultured individuality of 
an architect of the nineteenth century. We can 
grace them with more finish ; we can plan them 
with a more gifted sense of artistic planning; 
and we can put into them more thoughtful detail 
and more romance and poetry (and science too) 
than can be found in many a phase of historic 
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There is another point connected with this | 


yery idolatry of old art which I should like to 
say a word upon. From what one sees in the 
most recent developments of Victorian archi- 
tecture, it appears to me that we are suffering 
from what I would call a penitent enthusiasm 
for the types that we had prejudged falsely. 
You know how twenty years ago “Christian 
architecture”’ was all the rage, and the term 
‘ncluded only that which was not later than 
the thirteenth century. We were taught to 
crossourselves at the sight of the'Perpendicular; 
and, as for the Renaissance, even the most 
artistically elaborated vindictive of Mr. Ruskin 
could not fitly express one tithe of the loathing 
all pious-minded people should instinctively feel 
at the ungodly results of ungodly types of art. 
Broader views now happily obtain, yet the 
errors of past prejudice have left their stings 
behind them. Under the circumstances of the 
case it was inevitable that when once the spell 
of prejudice was broken, and the cast-iron 
barriers hurled down, it would be impossible to 
regulate, much more to check, the flood of admi- 
ration that would set in. And that is our 
present case; our admiration for the Renaissance 
enfolds in indiscriminate embrace all that had 
been so undiscriminatingly abused in the past, 
whatever its quality in the scales of good 
taste. 

Now, I am not for a moment desirous to see 
another court of art-inquisition erected upon 
the ruins of the last,—far from it. I love not 
to condemn the fruits of any well-meant service 
of man to mankind. Yet no one will say that 
the intrinsic value of all phases of art is the 
same. Vanbrugh’s Renaissance is good of its 
kind, but the degree of its goodness can only 
be rightly measured by comparison with 
Bramante’s; and I cannot see that because our 
sympathies have widened, our power of com- 
parison should by the same token have lessened. 
Liberty of range ought to be possible without 
necessarily meaning contamination of taste. 
Because the Gothic revivalists used the tar- 
brush so liberally over the Renaissance generally, 
that is no reason for our indiscriminate employ- 
ment of whitewash. Let us bear in mind that 
as there is noble and ignobJe Early English and 
Perpendicular, so there is noble and ignoble 
anne. We ought still to practise 
selection. 

Seeing, then, what I dosee in modern design, 
—an entire absence of proportionate valuation 
of merit and of power to discern defect,—seeing 
that the silliest, the most contemptible, the 
most glaringly bad features of historic art are 
copied by modern architects with the same 
innocent ardour and peculiar devotion as 
accompanying good features, I venture to 
characterise such violations of the true canons 
of good taste as mere licentiousness and 
Chinese tailorism. 

To sum up briefly, how we shall most profit- 
ably deal with old example, let me say we should 
study it with loving sympathy,—we should turn 
to it constantly for refreshment amid the heart- 
breaking failings of our own efforts,—we should 
take it with thankfulness as the good grain 
from God’s garner, laid by for our special needs 
(for none so needed the inspiration of old art 
before), as the good seed that, if put into the 
earth, and watered by our own endeavour, will 
grow and fructify as of old. To use its motifs 
18 not wrong where we cannot get on without 
them. We should study it so that it should not 
“a help the formation of our own taste, but 

our mind to a high level and hinder us from 
grovelling in routine. But donot let us borrow 
in order to compose a new design, but only use 
it to stimulate our ideas before they are ex- 
pressed, and ,in order to get into relation with 
traditional methods of treating such subjects 
“swe may have in hand. Do not let us, how- 
ever, Suppose that because we have hit upon 
an entirely new treatment that is still in accord- 
ance with artistic rules, that we are wrong,—it 
18 a blessed thing to be able to make breaches 
“s the four walls of present circumstances. The 
koe of eh ane aarer, Sate bezood the 
— ing-strings of antiquity is 
nota living thing. The ancient example which 
i rx mind, is calculated to impart the most 
long 2a the modern architectural 

+ oagor 8 t of Lot’s wife. Remember 

wife ! 

The best corrective 
upon old art is, 


duality. And ¢ 
fa 


to all our improper leaning 
then, the fostering of indivi- 
here never was a time more 


ea to the exhibition of genuine indi- 


character than the present. Let us note, 


moreover, with due satisfaction the evidences 
of this excellent trait in the work of many of 
our leading architects. In this emphasis of 
personal character lies, I verily believe, the 
brightest hope for modern art. Yet who is not 
aware of the vast amount of commonplaceness 
that stares you in the face as you walk the 
streets of London, or of any of our large manu- 
facturing towns? London has been practically 
rebuilt during the last fifty years, and what have 
we to show for the unspeakably vast oppor- 
tunities nineteenth-century architects have had 
placed in their hands. Goethe has called arcbi- 
tecture “petrified music.” Well, I hope we 
shall hear the music, in this case, some day! 
But at present I-would ask you how many of 
these enormously costly edifices do you suppose 
will figure in history, except, perhaps, as the 
scene of a well-deserved bonfire! Which of 
them gives you a spark of imaginative delight ? 
Which creates in you a sense of that captivating 
and communicative thing,—human interest ? 
Which of them speaks of spontaneous inspira- 
tion,—‘“‘ fresh as wild roses’? ? Which of them 
has “quality”? Which suggests the divine 
origin of the gift of its design? 

And why is our city architecture and much of 
our general design so very uninteresting? For 
this very reason, that the designers are not 
interesting men. It has been said of life, that 
you find in life exactly what you put there; and 
soit is with architecture. If we were to put 
more thought, more poetry, more intensity of 
personal power into our work, if we crooned 
over it more, and let it be interpenetrated with 
our own character, it would add to our own 
persoual interest in it,—it would gain new 
charm and new power of appeal to our fellow- 
men, and would be a worthier offering to pos- 
terity. Our work may be never so faulty, yet if 
the stampof personal thought and of the mould 
of our own mind be there, it will cover a multi- 
tude of sins. Granted, moreover, that Victorian 
art is bound by the circumstances of our age to 
be a mongrel thing, this is only the more reason 
for the exercise of some controlling personal 
faculty to draw everything together and so pre- 
serve the unities of art. And let none of us 
think to escape this necessity for doing true 
individual art by the plea of the smallness of 
the works it is our lot to do. If you think the 
matter over, you will find that the very pick of 
the world’s best productions are small things. 
How little Niccola of Pisa guessed that he was 
building himself an everlasting name, and 
earning a place among the immortals, when he 
made his pulpit! And even the smallest details 
of stone or wood or ironwork are capable of 
taking the very finest artistic expression. Nay, 
the things that seem to have the simplest range 
and the tiniest area for display are usually those 
which most tax a man’s invention, and best 
represent his peculiar power. 

The next point I would refer to is the limited 
range of our architectural design. No one 
expects, or ought to expect, to find work done 
nowadays that represents the highest summits 
of ideal art. We cannot forget that all art of 
the highest class,—such as that of Greece in 
the days of Phidias, of France in the thirteenth 
century, of Italy in the fourteenth century, of 
England in the fifteenth century,—comes only 
as the result of long preparation, as the créme 
de la créme of art that has stood a long time. 
How can our architects attain all at once to 
balanced qualities ? And beyond the condition 
of the artists themselves, it also occurs to one 
to say that only a prepared public can appre- 
ciate really big art. Yes, I can conceive the 
possibility of offered “ pearls” being obstinately 
refused hy other people’s clients,—not mine ! 

I have already descanted in my bravest tones 
of the extreme cleverness of modern design. 
Yes, gentlemen, the pity of it is that itis so 
clever; for that is just what the best historic 
art is not; it is inspired, but it is not clever. 
You know what Pascal says of eloquence :— 
“True eloquence,’ he says, ‘is that which 
laughs at eloquence.” So, I would say, true 
design laughs at design. Look at any fine old 
building, with its calm front, its simple struc- 
ture, its composed manner, its large effects and 
free spaces, and note how if it be audacious 
here and there, it is placid as a whole,—how, if 
it indulge in graceful refinements and delicate 
felicities, it does not rely on them, but upon 
accurate proportion, rhythm, and other simple 
or solid elements. Then turn to our Victorian 
designs. How much faddle there is about them, 
—how inflated and self-conscious and concocted 





they look,—how whimsical their air, with their 


bastard archaisms and their garniture of super- 
fluous and often spurious prettinesses. 

And what I say on this head I say specially 
with regard to the Renaissance side of our 
design, and not so much of the Gothic. To 
speak truly, the present outburst of Renais- 
sance design ought to have been preceded by 
strenuous study and a long vigil of preparation ; 
had it been so, we should have a different tale 
to tell at this present moment. With the ex- 
ception of such Renaissance as that of Mr. 
Norman Shaw (the man who, more than all 
the membersof the Royal Institute of British 
Architects put together, has enfranchised modern 
design, and who, perhaps for that reason, seems 
least eligible for the honours of the Institute) ,— 
I say, with the exception of the Renaissance of 
Mr. Shaw, Mr. Bodley, Mr. Philip Webb, and a 
few more,—that is, of men whose sympathies 
and studies have set in this direction for full 
twenty years,—you will find abundant testimony 
of complete unpreparedness in our designers 
inthis class. Hence the failuresof our Renais- 
sance work; hence, too, the greater excellence 
of our Gothic work, because here we have had 
fifty years to prepare for its practice, and the 
Gothic designer is far too well charged with Medi- 
zeval ideas, and far too deeply read in Medizval 
secrets to wish to spread himself out ona wall, 
and deploy before the eye of the astenished 
spectator all he knows, and all he could tell if 
hechose. Perchance, too, there may be some- 
thing inthe fact that the ranks of the Gothic 
school have been weeded of the half-hearted, 
half-taught adherents, aud that only the chosen 
few of trained ability and tried spirit are left, 
—the few whose quest has been crowned with 
spoils too blest to relinquish their gains at the 
bidding of a fashion-mongering crowd. For 
one or both of these reasons, I am bold to say 
that the general run of our Gothic work is less 
forced, less spurious, less concocted, less in- 
flated, less amusing,—I had almost said, in 
regard to the radiant imbecility of its applica- 
tions of cribs from the past,—than our Renais- 
sance. 

Lastly, may I crave your indulgence while I 
say, in the presence of young men how much I, 
personally, deprecate the prevailing practice of 
calling upon young men to design. I never 
encourage a young man to design at all, and 
because I believe it to be against his own best 
interests and the interest and honour of art that 
he should trade on insufficient knowledge, or 
make a call upon a personality which is only in 
embryo. Why; he cannot render the great 
qualities of a great thing even if he tries to 
copy it, any more than a thrumming school- 
girl can play a bit of Beethoven! What was 
the good of that young prig Mozart trying to 
compose at five yearsold? What is the good 
of a young architect spinning thoughts out of 
brains whose fibres are not equal to the strain of 
weaving! Let him rather, like the novice in a 
monastery, learn to keep silence,—yea, even 
from good words. Let him, during a long 
noviciate, learn the real nobility of his high 
calling. Let him read his Ruskin; plod 
patiently on in the modelling class; let him 
learn the true principles of design; sketch and 
study the best examples; train his hand, 
his soul, his imagination; let him go to 
concerts, read poetry, prose, and romance, 
and combine with this all that he can possibly 
cram up of the history and composition of glue ; 
of the newest electric light ; the choicest method 
of laying drains and ventilating them with 
Imperial self-acting exhaust ventilators; and 
know all about warming, and acoustics, and 
girders, and the virtues of Portland cement : 
let him draw and study flowers, foliage, 
animals, men, birds, trees, rocks, glaciers; let 
him seek to gather all that is “ fair and fit’”’ in 
all creation, but not design. I know my “ Pope” 
too well to recommend that flattering folly. 


‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing,”’ &c. 


Having trespassed so long on your patience, [ 
must draw my paper to a close. You may 
remember that I began with stating the position 
I should take in this paper. I undertook to 
look modern architectural design full in the 
face, to learn the worst about it without 
flinching, and to pick up such crumbs of comfort 
as came in our path. There is so much more, 
however, to be said before its present condition 
and its future prospects can be adequately told 
that I feel I must apologise for the little I am 
able to offer to-night. The line I have taken in 
discussing the perplexities of our work is to 





concede as much as one can to the modern 
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world, and to the conditions of our age while 
’ gtill claiming high ground for the pursuit of our 
vocation as artists,—as, for instance, the inevit- 
ableness of our resort to ancient art of all 
possible kinds with the consequent certainty of 
reaping a harvest of mixed types, and such like 
matters. Where you have a tangled skein and 
cannot unravel it in any other way, you break 
some of its threads and the thing is easier at 
once, Modern design, as I am never weary of 
reiterating, is full of great faults and great 
qualities. There never were grander times for 
a man of metal to be called to work in than the 
present, and just because the difficulties are so 
trying, the way so steep, the mists so dense 
about our feet and round abeut us. Yet there 
are moments when the watch-fires glimmer out 
in the heights above us, and we know that our 
labour is not in vain, and we press on. The 
great thing is that no one shall be indifferent to 
what is going on about him, and that every one 
shall make a point of trying to crystallise the 
good tendencies of his design in the present 
day, and to amend its bad ones; and every one 
can do something. Let us, moreover, try each 
in our little way to cultivate the virtues opposed 
to our present vices. To make of our change- 
fulness of purpose, flexibility ; to build chas- 
tened hope on the ruins of our despair; to 
bring upon our gross licentiousness of taste the 
light of a more exaet knowledge and clearer 
views; to let our love of faddling excessive 
ornament grow up into refinement and finish. 
And fimish means not only to add refining 
touches, nor to make work as beautiful and 
simple and pure as may be, but it is to add 
something to it, by virtue of what, in Carlyle’s 
language, “‘comes from under a man’s hat,” 
guided by the utmost knowledge and taste 
attainable from the highest imaginative ten- 
dencies of the day in which we live. Finally, 
my younger brethren, “ Don’t talk of what you 
are goingtodo. Doit!” 





The Chairman, in inviting discussion upon 
the paper, referred with satisfaction to the large 
and attentive audience which had assembled. 
Mr. Sedding seemed to take a somewhat melan- 
choly view of the present condition of archi- 
tectural design, but had given the meeting a 
receipt which he thought was calculated to 
effect an improvement. What was that re- 
ceipt? Practically it amounted to this,—that 
architects should be thoroughly in earnest in 
their work, and that they should go to the best 
examples for study; but was there any enthu- 
siastic man in that room who had not started on 
ais career in that manner? He was inclined 
vo take a more hopeful view than Mr. Sedding, 
for he believed that within the last thirty or 
forty years a great deal of thoroughly good 
work had been done by architects,—work, some 
of it, that would stand comparison with the 
work of any age. He had hoped that Mr. 
Sedding would have laid down some specific 
rules or suggestions for the guidance of students, 
so that they might go on their way hopeful and 
rejoicing; but, instead, Mr. Sedding seemed to 
think that the only motto that could be appro- 
priately inscribed over the portal of architec- 
ture as a profession in the present day was,— 


** Abandon hope, all ye who enter here! ”’ 


Mr. Sidney Vacher, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Sedding for his paper, said that 
the young men who came into the architectural 
profession consisted of two classes,—those who 
wanted to make a living by it, and those who 
wanted to make a name in it. As time went 
on, it appeared that the great difficulty of both 
classes of men was in finding clients. When 
the clients were obtained, they must be retained, 
but they could not be retained unless their 
wants were complied with. Of course, a man 
who wanted to make a name would have a pre- 
ference for a particular style, but nevertheless 
he must try to please his clients if he wished to 
retain them. But why cry out against the 
opinions of the public in architectural matters 
when the public were taught all they knew 
concerning them by architects? Certainly the 
greater part of works on architecture were 
written by architects, and in other ways, such 
as by the Academy lectures, the public was 
tanght by the profession, but by the successful 
men in it rather than by the enthusiastic men. 
It was his. decided conviction that if any im- 
provement was to be made in modern architec- 
tural design, it could only be effected by each 
member of the profession taking up and 


lovingly. adhering to whatever might be the 
style of his choice, seeking to fittingly adapt it 
to all possible requirements, and carrying out 
his works in that style whenever he had the 
chance to do so, although he might sometimes 
have to work in other styles. Mr. Sedding had 
argued that students sketched too much, and 
tried their hands at design too early. Now he 
(Mr. Vacher) did not think it possible that a 
student could sketch too much or too many 
things. Let him sketch all that pleased his 
eye. Indeed, the fact that a thing was sketched 
at all might be taken as proof that the sketcher 
saw something in it. Street and Burges 
sketched pretty well everything they saw if it 
pleasedthem. Neither did he agree that it was 
a bad thing to allow young architects to make 
designs of their own; forsuch works possessed 
a high educational value, and when they were 
older and had more matured ideas, their very 
failures would be fraught with useful lessons 
to them. 

Mr. Aston Webb, in seconding the motion for 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Sedding, said the paper 
which had been read was one likely to be found 
useful and helpful by all of them. He (Mr. 
Webb) agreed with the Chairman in wishing 
that the author had found more to say of what 
was good and hopeful in modern design. But, in 
reality, he did not think it was for the archi- 
tects of the present day to be concerning them- 
selves by looking too closely into the results of 
their work, for they were not really in a proper 
position to judge of it. It was not desirable 
that a plant should be retarded in its growth by 
its being continually dug up in order that its 
roots might be examined to see what progress 
was being made. He thought that there wasa 
good deal of architecture done in the present 
day of which, if we were not proud, those who 
lived after us would be. Nineteenth-century 
architecture would be judged of, after all, by 
the great examples of the buildings of the 
present day, and not by the speculative or tem- 
porary works which were so largely the result 
of our present system of land tenure. The 
question of style had been mooted, and he 
noticed that the members of the Birmingham 
branch of the Association had been discussing 
the merits of the Classic and Gothic styles, and 
had decided by a large majority that the Gothic 
style was the best adapted for the present day. 
Now, any one turning off Sloane-street into a 
square now being built would see a corner 
building of Gothic character, designed by the 
late Mr. Street, and three other houses in 
“Jacobean,” “Queen Anne,’ or whatever 
might be the correct name of the style. Not- 
withstanding the difference in style between 
these buildings, it seemed to him that there 
was perfect and thoroughly suitable work in 
each of them ; indeed, both styles of architec- 
ture, as adapted to modern wants in these 
buildings, approximated very closely to each 
other. Then, to take another instance, that of 
Wakefield Town-hall, of what style was it? 
He should say Nineteenth Century, and nothing 
else. He thought it would be a building of 
which English architects would be very proud. 
A large amount of attention had been paid of 
late years to the internal arrangement and 
adornment of our buildings, and the advance in 
this direction had done much to foster the 
public appreciation of architecture. He agreed 
with Mr. Sedding, as most of them would, in 
saying that what our architecture needed was 
rest. Simplicity and repose were two charac- 
teristics which were never absent from a good 
design. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, in supporting the motion, 
said Mr. Sedding had said a great deal about 
the uninteresting and commonplace work of the 
present age, but it should never be forgotten 
that the commonplace would always be in 
excess of the wncommonplace. The practice of 
sketching was useful to young architects, not 
for the chance of reproducing the works 
sketched, but for its educational value. In 
spite of Mr. Sedding’s doleful view, he thought 
there were many signs of encouragement. As 
long as architects stuck to common sense, and 
made their work as beautiful as they could, 
they would not go very far wrong. As to the 
practice afforded by designing, how long was the 
practice to be prohibited? Surely a young 
architect ought to be allowed to try his powers 
as a designer as soon as he felt himself ina 
position to make a beginning. He would have 
to design for himself some day, and so must 
make a beginning at some time or other, A 





man could not swim before he went into the 
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water. Mention had been made of the 
“Victorian style” of building, but if that 
style existed at all, it was to be found, not in 
architecture, but in our railway stations 
and other engineering structures, which were 
the characteristic buildings of the present 
century. If there was to be a new style, it 
must be founded on the proper treatment of 
new materials. 

Mr. R. C. Page said he was inclined to 
with Mr. Sedding in thinking that the aspect 
of modern architecture was most discouraging, 

Mr. Martin saw no reason for discouragement. 
Plenty of good architectural work was done 
now, and it was noticeable how buildings which 
had been constructed on true principles had 
stood the ordeal of the Wood-street fire, while 
the sham architecture of stone plastered over 
iron had been levelled with the ground. 

Mr. F. R. Farrow regarded the New Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington ag an 
example of good augury for the future of the 
profession. Here was a successful building 
with an essentially modern plan thoroughly 
well adapted to an essentially modern require- 
ment. In conclusion, Mr. Farrow defended the 
practice of allowing young men to design for 
themselves. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt, having said a few words in 
support of the vote of thanks, it was put to the 
meeting and carried, and Mr. Sedding having 
briefly replied, the meeting terminated. 








HINDRANCES. 
LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. J. HONEYMAN, President of the Glasgow 
Society of Architects, delivered a lecture before 
the members of the Leeds Architectural Society 
on Monday evening last, Mr. J. B. Fraser pre- 
siding. In the course of his lecture Mr. Honey- 
man considered some of the hindrances which 
affected architects, their profession, and their 
art. Dealing first with the hindrances which 
began with their education, he said they might 
do much to further the movement which seemed 
now at last to be taking shape for the establish- 
ment of technical schools in the larger towns. 
They could also assist greatly in removing a 
serious hindrance to the earnest student of 
limited means,—he referred to the want of good 
books of reference. He suggested that the 
architectural societies should each in its own 
locality endeavour to get a selection of the best 
architectural works added to the public libraries. 
Coming to the hindrances affecting their art, he 
observed that architecture, more than any other, 
was a popular art, and there was one hindrance 
to the progress of their art which had hardly 
received the notice it deserved,—namely, the 
bad effect of every hideous building that was 
erected. He utterly repudiated the idea that 
the architects of the country were respon- 
sible for the monstrosities which shocked artistic 
sensibilities in almost every important town. 
The responsibility lay with those outside the 
profession altogether. The public did not em- 
ploy the best architects to do their work, and 
with them rested the blame. They could not 
hope to see anything done towards diminishing 
the output of bad work, and encouraging the 
growth of architectural art, until the public 
entirely changed their attitude towards archi- 
tects, and learned to treat their art and their 
profession as they treated other arts and other 
professions, giving due deference to the master, 
and acknowledging the worth of experience. 
Meantime we are helpless; a Beckett 1s con- 
founded with a Street or a Waterhouse, and art 
critics, whom they might hope to aid them, 
served but to darken counsel by words without 
wisdom; lacking the discrimination to perceive 
that their art, for the most part, was misrepre- 
sented and caricatured by the obtrusive pro- 
ductionsof enterprising novices. It might be 
contended, with some plausibility, that they 
were beneficial to the profession as a business, 
—a means of earning a living,—but it seemed 
to him to be beyond question that their influ- 
ence upon our art is wholly pernicious. As im 
the past, so still,—art’s epochs culminate 10 
the achievements of veterans. 





Removal of Steel Works.—Last week the 
rolling cf the last rail took place at the Dron- 
field Steel Works, near Sheffield, belonging to 
Messrs. O. Cammell & Co., previously to the 
removal of the works to Workington, 02 the 
Solway coast. 
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THE WORKS OF THE LATE HABLOT 
K. BROWNE. 


As we have already announced, a collection 
of the sketches made by the late Hablot K, 
Browne (better known as “ Phiz”), principally 
for book-illustrations, is now on exhibition at 
Liverpool, under the auspices of the Art Club. 
On Monday evening last, the president and 
members of the Club invited a large company 
to listen to a paper “‘On the Artistic Character 
of Hablot K. Browne,” by his son, Mr. Edgar 
A. Browne. Unfortunately, owing to the serious 
‘JIness of a child, Mr. Browne was unable to 
attend, to the great disappointment of the 
assembly, and in his absence the paper was read 
by Mr. R. D. Radcliffe. The paper contained 
the following passages :— ; 

In these days when many men discourse melli- 
fluously on the arts, and a new dialect has been 
invented to do justice to the emotional nature of 
our younger critics, when a vast amount of 
dogmatic and flamboyant writing pervades our 
magazines, Our newspapers, and our reviews, 
when high-minded young ladies dress up to their 
drawing-room wall-papers, and good people live 
up to blue tea-pots, a plain man, speaking in 
a plain language, about the simple, old-fashioned 
arts of the past generation, will probably seem 
flat and dull, perhaps even uncouth and archaic 
from a neglect of the proper transcendental 
adjectives, and some apology may be almost 
necessary for his intrusion into the sacred arena 
of culture and criticism. But I derive some 
courage from the discovery, made after many 
observations, that the majority of these gentle- 
men who lay down the Jaw in honeyed cadences 
about the province of art in human life and the 
reaction of yellow ochre on the soul, are not 
always comprehensible, even to themselves, not 
to mention their readers, and are for the most 
part quite innocent of any capacity to practice 
the arts which they so eloquently define and 
expound, I also derive courage from having 
lived sufficiently long in the world to see that 
fashions in the arts and their critics undergo 
change, and to have observed that the most 
eloquent prophets of one decade go to the butter- 
man in the next. Iam sanguine enough to hope 
that my subject may have attracted a certain 
proportion of old-fashioned people to whom a 
less transcendental, not to say less ‘“ high- 
falutin,’ mode of treatment than is at present 
in vogue may not be unwelcome. In consonance 
with that idea, I willask you to take the unusual 
course of endeavouring to understand what we 
are talking about. Let us, as far as possible, 
define our position and arrange our standards, 
so that we may be in agreement and I may not 
be talking about one thing while you are think- 
ing about another. One of the most grievous 
errors that can be made in criticism is to form a 
judgment on any artist,—whether he be painter, 
actor, writer, or musician,—without under- 
standing his aims and intentions, without taking 
account of the influence of his age, surround- 
ings, and circumstances. Now any superficial 
acquaintance with the graphic arts shows that 
artists naturally fall into two broad divisions. 
First, the men who paint the visual aspects 
of things: men who delight primarily in 
the coleur, form, and texture of objects. They 
may be satisfied to paint things as they are, in 
a pure spirit of imitation, like Gerard Dow; or 
they may seize upon the colour, as did Titian ; 
or delight in the beauty of line as did Raffaelle, 
or in the subtlety of modelling as did Ingres, or 
in delicate gradation of tone as did Corot. To 
these men the glow of colour, the play of light 
and shade, the balance of chiaro-oscuro, the har- 
monious accordance of graceful lines, or the 
tonic relations of values will be all sufficient. 
But to the second class these purely visual 
properties of objects must be associated with 
Some intellectual idea,—they look upon form 
and colour, not as the final end of their art, but 
48 vehicles for the expression of mental or 
©motional impressions. These men are stimu- 
ied to paint not by a delight in scarlet or azure, 

ut by their interest in human actions, passions, 
and emotions. They regard human beings as 
the actors in the great drama of life, not as so 
many models for the studio. They paint not so 
~~ for the sake of painting, as for the purpose 
Fs ecording the scenes and incidents to this 

ama, tragically, pathetically, humorously, or 
Srotesquely, according to their mood or their 
snp, tone of character. The first class 
bat Pag “ Bi and simple,— specialists ; 
of lite d, painting is united with a form 
rary activity. Although artists, and 








expressing themselves by the brush rather than | 
the pen, they may be endowed with the dramatic 
faculty, or the power of story-telling, or even 
of making puns and jokes. And observe that 
this literary faculty is an integral and essential 
part of their artistic character. The story or 
idea permeates the drawing, and often great 
pictorial sacrifices are made in the attainment 
of the desired end. These men are frequently 
less accomplished in technical matters than the 
more genuine painters ; indeed, one of the great- 
est ornaments of English art, Blake, expresses 
himself with scarcely more knowledge of the 
grammar of art than a schoolboy with a slate 
and pencil. In this latter class we place a 
group of men who, from the beginning of the 
century till within some ten years past, have 
afforded us great amusement, instruction, and 
delight, Cruikshank, Seymour, Leech, Richard 
Doyle, and Hablot K, Browne. These men, 
differing in many things, have all a common 
aim and impulse in theirart. They all desire 
to express themselves rather than to represent 
objects. They desire to arouse in the spectator 
the same sensations that scenes or incidents 
have arousedin them. They are lessconcerned 
with truth to natural facts, than with the expres- 
sion of theirideas. Theirrepresentation of objects 
is often purely symbolical, and by no means in 
accordance with scientific accuracy. Indeed, 
the detailed study of nature as we understand 
it did not exist. People had not begun to take 
the world or themselves seriously. Theage had 
its ideal,—every age has. In art its true ideal 
was a development of the romanticism of Scott, 
—a romanticism partly picturesque, you will 
remember, but leavened and sweetened by a 
hearty delight in human character and natural 
scenery. Its false ideal was classical, borrowed 
from the French. We thought we admired 
Greek art, and we erected hideous square boxes, 
with six or eight columns and a portico, because 
we persuaded ourselves that the Parthenon was 
the proper model for Christian churches, Our 
public men who had the misfortune to have 
statues awarded them were represented in 
togas, and with legs uncovered by those gar- 
ments without which Respectability (south of 
the Tweed) never appears in public. You will 
find in Browne’s work both these influences 
plainly visible. His natural impulse was 
towards picturesque and romantic treatment 
of subjects. Butthe taste of the age influenced 
him, and we find a strong leaning towards 
classicalism, Whenever he intended to do 
something particularly good I think he turned 
towards Lempriére, although the real constitu- 
tion of his mind, apart from educational influ- 
ences, was essentially Gothic. He very closely 
resembled in many respects the remarkable 
genius with whom he was for years associated ; 
but Dickens was entirely unaffected by scholastic 
education. He was his own educator, and 
fortunately for the world his enormous ability 
was allowed to develop itself without hindrance 
from conventional ideas or academical preju- 
dices. He was probably one of the most 
genuine natural types of his age, as well as 
one of the greatest. What do we find? Strong 
animal spirits; a great deal of boisterous fun ; 
a true Gothic love of contrasts, the grotesque 
being placed beside the beautiful to heighten 
the effect; a vivid imagination, enabling its 
possessor to recall and reproduce the scenes, 
incidents, or characters necessary for his work 
without effort and without aid from book, place, 
or model; a scintilating and delightful fancy, 
which enabled him to decorate his work by 
magically bringing the commonest inanimate 
objects into relationship with the human ele- 
ment. In all these characteristics, partly 
personal and partly due to the influence of the 
times, the two men agreed. Probably no such 
close mental correspondence between author 
and illustrator has everoccurred. “ Pickwick” 
was originaJly projected as a publisher’s specu- 
lation. The original intention was undoubtedly 
to rely as much on Seymour’s reputation as 
on Dickens’s humour, which had been faintly 
but surely adumbrated in the “ Sketches 
by Boz.” Seymour was a Cockney of the 
Cockneys,— a humorist of a broad, good- 
humoured, coarse, rollicxing type, thoroughly 
well acquainted with the manners and customs 
of the town. He had established a reputation 
as the delineator of the embarrassments of the 
Cockney sportsman, and he was undoubtedly 
the originator of the early history of Winkle 
and Tupman. Dickens had scarcely fired a guu 
in his life. But the shrewd publishers foresaw 





that the humorist who could describe the elec- 
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tion of the beadle might be trusted to make fun 
of a group of Londoners wandering into the 
country on sporting bent. How successfully 
the two coadjutors performed their task is now 
a matter of history. The lamentable death of 
Mr, Seymour on the completion of the third or 
fourth number,—I am writing without means 
of reference,—created a panic. A wreck was 
anticipated. Jury masts were rigged, but lee- 
way was made. An illustrator was wanted. 
Among others, two young men who were fiirt- 
ing with the muse of painting offered specimens. 
One was Thackeray, the other Browne, Thacke- 
ray was, I believe, the ambassador, and, fortu- 
nately for himself and us, the defeated candi- 
date. The two competitors supped together 
when the decision was made known. The 
success of the new illustrator was immediate 
and pronounced. From within a few months 
after the appearance of his first plate in Pick- 
wick the greater part of his time was occupied 
in illustrating books. Some, like the works of 
Dickens and Lever, inspired him with interest ; 
but more frequently he had a sort of good- 
natured contempt for his authors, and the task 
of illustrating them was a weariness to the 
flesh. He had no intention of becoming an 
illustrator. He adopted the pseudonym by 
which he is so well known in order to conceal 
his identity. But he rose into popularity sud- 
denly. He was besieged by commissions from 
all sorts of publishers and authors. Like most 
young men (and he was but a lad of twenty 
when he became famous) he did not see the 
evils of early success. He never at any time 
was able to say “‘No.” And against his own 
will, against his intention, and in spite of the 
promptings of his own genius he drifted into 
& groove, and never was able to get out of it. 
Many of you may have formed your idea of an 
artist’s life from novels, or those picturesque 
glimpses which the present practitioners of the 
art now-a-days afford us. But in the old days 
of which we are speaking artists bore a sin- 
gular resemblance to other men,—in fact, you 
could not tell one from another. I have 
known a great many in my time, and they were 
astonishingly like the cotton-brokers and ship- 
owners with whom I have since become 
acquainted. They went to their work in the 
morning, and became hungry for their 
dinners in the evening, just like common 
men. In those days they knew nothing 
of the mission of art, and if they were 
offered work they took it. Hence it came about 
that Browne, having scored a success, and 
having a very moderate estimate of his own 
importance, was sucked into the vortex of the 
publishers’ maelstrém. Day after day com- 
missions flowed in,—all sorts of books were 
illustrated, the majority quite worthless. A 
few copies only survive to gladden the hearts 
of collectors and second-hand booksellers. But 
taken as a whole, the work was a waste of 
energy. Occupied with the regularity of a 
man in an office with the production of routine 
work, he had no time to cultivate his talents 
or acquire technical information. The taste 
of the age required vigour rather than correct- 
ness, and so Dickens, naturally one of the 
most truthful of writers, heightened his effects 
by an amount of caricature that to us is fatal. 
Browne followed suit. At first he copied the 
method of Seymour as nearly as he could, 
but very shortly his individuality asserted 
itself. The first illustration, showing that a 
master had come to the work, is that of Mr. 
Tony Weller and his brother coachman drink- 
ing Mr. Pells’s health. I am not acquainted 
with any drawing of fat men quite so subtle 
in discrimination of- abdominal curvature. 
What is the secret of his enormous sucéess in 
his time? In the first place, what I have 
suggested,—the introduction of subtlety into 
broad caricature. It was new and entirely 
his own, and is due to the fact that he was by 
nature a seeker after beauty, and only by malice 
prepense a caricaturist. In the second place, 
he had a perfectly unique power of drawing a 
definite, distinct, and wholly unexpected cha- 
racter, and maintaining the individuality of that 
character all through the book. The faculty 
that enabled him to do this is not purely 
artistic,—it is dramatic, It is essentially the 
same faculty as that of the actor. It requires 
in both cases a clear, vivid conception of a 
character. Granting the imagination sufficiently 
powerful to accomplish this feat, its presenta- 
tion becomes a matter of detail. The actor imi- 
tates by means of facial expression, gesture, tone 
of voice, and well-chosen costume the character 
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that he has seen with his mind’s eye. The 
draughtsman,—the imaginative draughtsmar, 
—sketches the character that he sees in exactly 
the same manner as the unimaginative draughts- 
man works from a model. The faculty is at the 
basis of all fine acting, and those endowed with 
it generally become actors. It is not common 
among artists, and few have possessed it in so 
high a degree as Browne. We must remember 
the circumstances under which the produc- 
tions were produced in order to estimate his 
power. He had not the whole books and 
the completed character before him, but 
merely a few lines, sometimes in MS., and 
not always exactly those which were after- 
wards printed. The work was always done 
in haste. Dickens was frequently late, and 
Lever invariably so. He generally took a day 
over each plate, making the design, and etching 
it on the steel himself. The little pencil and 
charcoal sketches were merely as guides to the 
position of his figures (about which he was very 
particular). Those humorous little touches, 
by which he made the furniture contribute to 
the general effect of his picture, were often 
added during the progress of the etching. If 
I have succeeded in making myself clear, you 
will understand by this time how his great 
success in the department of periodical art pre- 
vented his true development. Not only did it 
absorb his time and energies, but it had an 
injurious effect, in stimulating him to seek short 
and easy ways of expressing himself. His 
great facility and wonderful memory for all 
sorts of action, whether of men, horses, or dogs, 
still further tended to divert his mind from the 
necessity of study and observation. His shy 
and retiring habits caused him to shun the 
assemblies of artists in schools, and so it came 
about that he never really had any technical 
instruction after his boyhood, and then only of 
a desultory and imperfect character. But draw- 
ing in some shape was a necessity of his nature, 
and his prolific and inventive mind could not 
long remain satisfied merely to interpret the 
thoughts of others. I have pointed out how his 
humour, as shown in his illustrations, was in 
accordance with the taste of his time. But 
I would draw your attention now to his natural 
humour, which is of a totally different quality. 
It is quite distinct from the humour of the 
merely funnyman. It is almost always accom- 
panied by an under-current of sentiment, and 
generally by a didactic purpose. Look at the 
engraving ‘‘Labour in Vain.” A poor old 
blind man has wandered to the gateway of a 
long-deserted house. The walls are in ruins, 
rank and tangled herbage has grown over the 
broken steps and twined about the heraldic 
monsters that crown the gate-posts. The blind 
man’s dog crouches in a corner and watches his 
master uselessly playing on his battered 
clarionet, with an expression of sulky contempt 
impossible to describe. Now, observe, amidst 
the weeds is the fragment of a sundial, bearing 
the word ‘‘ruit,” and from the broken board 
we learn that the name of the desirable family 
mansion is ‘“ Paradise House.” Here is a 
glimpse, plain to all who know the man, of 
his peculiar mode of hinting at the deeper 
truths (in a grotesque manner. It is a varia- 
tion on the old, yet ever new, theme of the 
vanity of human wishes. Vain is our playing, and 
deaf the ears we essay to please only too often, 
and blind are we to perceive that our paradises 
are only heaps of worthless rubbish. That all 
things are equalised by time and death seems 
to have been an abiding idea in his mind. We 
see it here in one of his earliest works; it is 
indicated in his latest. Look at the design 
called the Book of Science. It isa design full 
of the wildest caricature,—literature, astro- 
nomy, geology, chemistry are symbolised by the 
most grotesque and humorous figures. But at 
the bottom is a heap of litter, wherein we find 
a Pope’s tiara, a broken crown, an old shoe, 
scientific instruments, all now of equal value,— 
that is to say, none at all. Laugh! He will 
make you laugh. He will dash off pleasantries 
for you with a few touches of chalk and a slight 
wash of colour, such as the “ Toper’s Guardian 
Angel” or the “Serenade on a Post.” He will 
take you and show you the happy and beautiful 
side of childhood. He will amuse you frankly 
and cheerfully with the mishaps of the hunting- 
field. But always he seems to return to the 
old, old mortality. Life is a drama, more a 
dream than a reality, and the grisly hand is 
always there to let down the curtain upon us 

r actors. Those who have watched a 
beloved life ebb away, and have experienced the 





helplessness of human learning, skill, and 
science in the presence of the great master, 
will best appreciate the beautiful lessons on this 
theme which abound in this gallery. He was a 
professional jester, and wore the cap and bells, 
but beneath his mirth was a deeper meaning, 
and he seldom makes a joke without preaching 
a sermon. 

Mr. P. H. Rathbone moved, and Mr. F. G. 
Prange seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Browne for his admirable paper, and to Mr. 
Radcliffe for the reading of it. 








THE TEACHING AT ART SCHOOLS. 


At the recent prize distribution to the students 
of the Newton Abbott Art School, a report was 
read of the judges (Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A., and 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A.) at the last exhi- 
bition held in connexion with the school. We 
are glad to find in it the following passage :— 
“In your school this good work might be at 
once commenced by forming a class or classes 
of those who intend to devote themselves pro- 
fessionally to designing for, and painting upon, 
pottery and china, and for whom the chief re- 
quirement is a real power of drawing,—in other 
words, the training of the eye to observe 
accurately, and the hand to represent correctly 
what the eye has observed. This is to be 
obtained, under careful and devoted teaching 
on the part of the master, by a reasonable study 
of the human figure from flat and round 
examples, and, in advanced students, from 
occasional drawing of heads and hands from 
the life. This mode of study is recommended 
because errors made in representations of the 
human form are so much more readily detected 
than in those of any other objects. At the 
same time care must be taken that such work 
is not unduly prolonged or extended, and the 
student tempted into purely artistic studies, 
rather than those fitted for a decorative designer 
of the nineteenthcentury. Study of the human 
form should always be combined with that of 
other natural objects, and instructions given in 
treating such examples in a decorative spirit. 
It may be confidently anticipated that if such 
training as that we have now merely hinted at 
were carried out, the fact which came to our 
knowledge after the prizes were adjudged, that 
some who received them, as we intended, for 
designs in pottery, could neither design nor 
draw at all, but simply copied the design and 
detail of their exhibits from the works of others, 
would never occur again. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that, for the proper conduct and 
instruction of such classes, the master must be 
thoroughly trained in art matters generally, 
and well acquainted in the true principles of 
design as applied to varied forms of manu- 
facture, and thus able to prevent that mis- 
application of means which is so constantly 
seen in exhibitions of decorative art.” 








HYGIENE IN DUBLIN. 
HEATING AND LIGHTING. 


THE third of a series of six lectures delivered 
before the Dublin Ladies’ Sanitary Association 
was given on Saturday last, at the Royal Dublin 
Society, by Prof. W. F. Barrett, P.R.S.E., on 
“ Heating and Lighting.” Prof. Barrett said he 
had thought how useful it would be if they had 
in Dublin some independent authority which 
would enable them to have periodical inspection 
of their houses. A scheme for a Hygienic 
Institute had been drawn up. There was in 
London an association of a similar kind, called 
the London Sanitary Protection Association, 
and what he thought should be established in 
Dublin was a Sanitary Protection Association, 
which any one might join on paying a small 
sum, and which would send out competent 
inspectors to report on houses. The disad- 
vantage of the present system in Dublin was 
that tradesmen were very apt to recommend 
their own manufactures,—he did not say they 
did so,—and to go to work in an expensive way. 
He hoped this project would not be allowed to 
drop. The subject of his lecture was a very 
vast one. In heating, they wanted an equable 
temperature ; they wanted the air not vitiated 
or over-heated ; they wanted cheerfulness and 
brightness and artistic merit in their fireplaces ; 
and, lastly, they wanted economy. The lecturer 
explained the principles of convection, conduc- 
tion, and radiation, by which heat flowed from 
place to place. The principle of “ cosies” 








applied to teapots was a very scientific one; fop 
the cosy, being composed of an exceedingly bad 
conducting body, prevented convection and con. 
duction taking place, and stopped radiation, and 
therefore the heat of the teapot was kept up, 
If perverse human ingenuity were to seek 
to construct an arrangement for wasting coq} 
no more efficient machine could be devised 
than our ordinary fireplace, which gave out 
the least possible quantity of heat with the 
greatest consumption of coal. In the ordinary 
open fireplace the back of the fire was turned 
to the room, and the front to the chimney ; 
but by closing the aperture under the fireplace 
by an iron economiser a body of air was impri- 
soned, and the lower part of the coal wag 
prevented from cooling down, the front of the 
fire was turned to the room, and the fire always 
kept bright. The result of the trials of 9 
number of fireplaces and stoves was that close 
stoves were undoubtedly the most economical, 
but they were not as good ventilators, and not 
as cheerful. Underfed grates gave a bright, 
cheerful fire, with enormous ventilating power, 
with the least possible amount of coal consumed 
per hour and the highest heat in the room. 
The same heat was obtained from 10 cubic feet 
of gas as from 3 lb. of coal; 41b. of coal cost 
‘107 of a penny, 10 cubic feet of gas cost *42 of 
a penny, so that it cost four times as much to 
heat a room by gas as by coal; for sick bedrooms 
or for cooking gas was the best; a 12-lb. joint 
could be cooked by one pennyworth of gas. In 
lighting they required the same four requisites 
as for heating. In future lectures he proposed 
to show that the gas that we burned at the 
present moment could be made to cost nothing 
at all,—that was to say, that the cost of gas 
should be only the cost of distributing it through 
the mains. At the present moment in Leeds 
and Birmingham gas was made for nothing at 
all, the residual products entirely paying for 
coal, and almost entirely for labour, and the 
Corporations of those towns had made large 
profits. 








A NEW SYSTEM OF PRODUCING 
SEWAGE MANURE. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held on Monday, March 5, in the Society’s Hall, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, a paper was read 
by Mr. Harry Olrick, ertitled “ A new System 
of treating Fzecal Matter.” 

After describing the factory for the treatment 
and disposal of fecal matter and town refuse 
erected by the Manchester Corporation, and 
which works at a profit, the author proceeded to 
explain, by the aid of drawings, the system 
pursued by Baron de Podewils, of Munich. 
The claims for novelty consist in constructing a 
factory so that the operations are compara- 
tively automatic; that no unpleasant odours 
can arise, since the operations are all performed 
in closed vessels ; that by a system of quadruple 
evaporation the fuel necessary is reduced toa 
minimum, and that the resultant manure 1s of 
high quality and is sold at from 91. to 101. per 
ton. 

The drawings showed the arrangements of @ 
factory erected at Augsburg, in Bavaria, which 
treats about 7,000 cubic métres of matter 
per annum, representing the excreta of about 
17,000 people. 

The matter is delivered into closed tanks, the 
gases generated being drawn under the steam 
boiler and burnt. From these tanks it is taker 
into a mixing machine, where a proportiou of 
sulphuric acid is added, the effect of which is to 
generate carbonic acid and other gases, which 
are conveyed away and burnt. From the mixer 
the matter is forced into a fumigator where part 
of the products of combustion are drawn through 
it from the flue of the boiler ; from this machine 
a monte-jus forces the material into a series of 
evaporators, the vapour from one serving to 
evaporate the moisture from the next at a lower 
temperature and below atmospheric pressure, 
thus saving 75 percent. of fuel. From nese 
evaporators the matter is forced into a clo: 
tank placed above a special drying-machine, 
consisting of ring-shaped steam-jacketed plates. 
By means of a spout attached to a pao: 
hollow spindle, a thin layer of the pulp 1s 8p 
on these plates, which is afterwards scraped 2 
by knives also attached to the revolving sp? e. 
From this drying machine the dried matter = 
elevated into a disintegrator, which delivers the 
manure as a powder, containing less than 10 per 
cent. of moisture, 8 to 10 per cent. of —, 
3 to 4 per cent. of alkalies, and 3 to 4 per cen 
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——— 
of phosphoric acid, and consequently as good as 
ed guano. 

— Para has been in operation three 
ears, and although labouring under the dis- 
advantage of having to use coal costing 23s. 
per ton, 18 earning 20 per cent. dividends. 








DISTRICT SURVEYORS AND DANGEROUS 
STRUCTURES. 


HE decision of Mr. Sheil with regard to the 
alleged dangerous chimney-stack at the house of 
Mr. Vernon Lushington’s Q.C., 36, Kensington- 
square, appears to indicate a change of policy 
on the part of magistrates in dealing with these 
troublesome questions. The lessee of the house, 
37, Kensington - square, being apprehensive 
that the chimney-stack of the adjoining house 
which was about 5 in. out of the perpendicular, 
would fall, gave notice to that effect to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who thereupon, 
as is their practice, instructed the district 
surveyor to survey and report as to the alleged 
dangerous structure. The district surveyor 
having certified that in his opinion the chimney 
in question was dangerous and required to be 
pulled down, the owner, Mr. Vernon Lushington, 
was summoned by the Board to the Hammer- 
smith Police-court. On the hearing, the 
defendant produced two professional witnesses 
(Mr. J. H. Middleton and Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite) to contradict the evidence of the 
district surveyor, and the magistrate under 
these circumstances intimated that he could 
not decide the case, but suggested that the 
matter in dispute should be referred to an 
independent surveyor. This course was agreed 
to, and Mr. H. A. Hunt was agreed upon as 
arbitrator. Mr. Hunt eventually made an 
award to the effect that, having made a careful 
survey of the chimney-stack, he was of opinion 
that it was not dangerous, adding, however, 
that its appearance was sufficient to justify the 
reasonable apprehensions of the adjoining owner. 
Upon this award being made known to the 
magistrate, he dismissed the summons, with 
91. 16s. 6d. costs against the Board, being the 
costs of the last day of the hearing and the 
arbitrator's charges for the award. 

The course pursued by the magistrate in this 
instance will, if followed in other cases, bring 
about considerable alteration in the conduct of 
proceedings affecting alleged dangerous struc- 
tures. Hitherto the magistrates have almost 
invariably accepted the evidence of the district 
surveyor as to the state of the structure in 
question, and have declined to hear witnesses 
which were proposed to be called on behalf of 
the defendants to rebut the district surveyor’s 
testimony. There can be little doubt that this 
practice has frequently inflicted considerable 
hardship on owners of small property, especially 
those taking only a life interest, or having the 
fag-end of a lease, and it is consolatory to 
think that there is an appeal from the certifi- 
cate of the district surveyor. There have been 
instances in which an architect not being able 
to obtain the condemnation of a party-wall 
which it was desired to rebuild has given infor- 
mation to the district surveyor that the wall 
was dangerous : this information the district 
surveyor imparts to the Metropolitan Board, 
who thereupon instruct their officer to survey 
and to report to the Board. If the district 
Surveyor reports that the structure is dangerous, 
the Board take proceedings to pull down, secure, 
or repair the structure, as the case may be. The 
mg of such proceedings is not unfrequently 

at the wall, which may possibly have been 
rendered ruinous by the pulling down of the 
house adjoining, is ordered to be taken down, 
and the adjoining owner is put to the expense 
ra paying for half the cost of the party-wall, 

© magistrate declining, as a rule, to accept 
any responsibility with regard to a structure 
Which has been pronounced to be dangerous by 
& public officer, 

If Mr. Shiel’s decision is followed by other 
oy eae ys we may expect the police-courts to 

urned into 8o many hostile camps, in which 

: a dozen witnesses on the part of the Metro- 
a Board will affirm that the structure in 
Lr _ is dangerous, and an equal number of 
hat Sses upon the opposite side will declare 

Fox dia perfectly safe, and the case will be 
the A sposed of by the magistrate referring 
nit eae to arbitation. This seems to 

Saneints © desirability (we do not assert it) of 
PO tea a &@ professional assessor to decide upon 
Puted questions as to dangerous structures, 





and the necessity for the removal of the juris- 
diction from the police magistrates, who have 
but little liking for the work. The maitter is 
one of detail, but it may be worthy the atten- 
tion of the Government when they come to deal 
with the Bill for creating a new municipality for 
the metropolis. 








CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF MASTER 
BUILDERS OF LONDON. 


THE annual general meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on the 27th of February, at the 
offices, 27, King-street, Covent-garden, Mr. 
F. J. Dove, the president, in the chair. 

The meeting was largely attended, and in- 
cluded the following :—Messrs. W. J. Adamson, 
H. H. Bartlett, 8. G. Bird, J. H. Colls, Jas. 
Greenwood, Thos. Gregory, Thos. Patrick, G. 8S. 
Pritchard, H. G. Smith, Geo. Wall, Geo. Adam- 
son, W. J. Botterill, F. J. Dove, J. D. Hobson, 
W. J. Lister, Wm. Macey, Jno. Robson, W. 
Thomerson, Wm. Scrivener, &c. 

Mr. Jas. Chitty Hannen, counsel, and Mr. 
L. J. Maton (Messrs. Mackrell & Co.), 
solicitor to the Association, were present. 

The balance-sheet, as vouched by the auditors, 
was approved and adopted. 


The report having been read, the Chairman said, 
The Association were to be congratulated upon the 
near approach of their incorporation, which had 
been under consideration for a long time past, but 
owing to the requirements of the Board of Trade 
could not be’accomplished. These, however, were 
now in a fair way of being complied with. The 
year had been comparatively a very unexciting and 
uneventful one, perhaps principally owing to the 
continued depression in trade, the only gleam of 
comfort to be gleaned from this state of things 
being that the masters and workmen had been able 
to work harmoniously together ; for, although it 
would have been an easy matter to have reduced the 
wages, it had been thought better to exercise for- 
bearance rather than disturb the existing good 
feeling ; he hoped, therefore, whenever a revival of 
trade took place, the men would show similar con- 
sideration. The most important feature connected 
with the report was the question concerning ‘‘ forms 
of contract,” and ‘‘ forms of tender.” It derived its 
importance from the fact that, owing to some 
members of the Association being willing to accept 
a **form of contract” differing from that form 
mutually agreed upon in the year 1874 between 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Builders’ Society, and which has been recommended 
and disseminated amongst all the members of 
the Association, and also by the National Association 
of Master Builders of Great Britain, of which Mr. 
Stanley G. Bird is the president, as a most fair and 
equitable one between contractor and contractee,— 
owing to that, he said, one of our most valued mem- 
bers, the late president, Mr. Trollope, had retired. 
No surprise need be felt that he should do so, as he 
had laboured most diligently to obtain it in order 
that the great diversity which previously existed 
might be avoided ; therefore, when he saw one of his 
most cherished objects set at nought after so much 
labour, his retirement was not to be wondered at ; 
but, on the other hand, although we deeply regret 
our late president’s retirement, this Association felt 
it could not depart from the principles laid down for 
its guidance when first formed, viz., not to fetter 
any of the members in their business transactions, 
but to leave them perfect freedom of action. All the 
Association could do it had done, which was to 
recommend uniformity in all such matters. The 
same observation applied to ‘‘ forms of tender,” some 
of which were at entire variance with the Association 
form. If something could be doneto get the architects 
to work in accordance with them in this matter, it 
would obviate much inconvenience and bitterness. 
The amendments to the Building Act had been under 
consideration, and those parts affecting builders had 
been adjusted in such a manner as to meet the views 
of the Association. The water companies’ legiti- 
mate charges had been printed and circulated for 
the members’ guidance. The Builders’ Accident 
Insurance, Limited, which was brought out under 
the auspices of the Association, is in a flourishing 
condition, on which subject he should ask Mr. Bird 
to say a few words; and he was glad to state that 
the financial position of the Association was better 
than it had ever been before. 

Messrs. Adamson, Scrivener, Greenwood, and 
Bartlett (Perry & Co.), were of opinion that builders 
should refuse to tender when the conditions were 
not in accordance with justice and equity. 

Mr. Stanley G. Bird stated that the National 
Association had appointed a sub-committee for the 
purpose of seeking an interview with the architects 
upon the subject of conditions of contract, and he 
hoped that much good would result from a con- 
ference. As chairman of the ‘‘ Builders’ Accident 
Insurance, Limited,” he again urged upon the trade 
the importance of insuring in this Company, which 
had already given a bonus of ten per cent., and a 
rebate of ten per cent., in addition to a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent. in the rate of premium, and he 
was very sanguine that the company would be able 





ae the end of the present year to declare another 
nus. 

Mr. Maton, the Association solicitor, explained 
the exact position of the incorporation scheme. 

Mr. Colls thought it would be a good thing when 
the Association was incorporated to obtain suitable 
premises, similar to those possessed by the Sur- 
veyors’ Institute, so as to create more friendly 
intercourse, and where a kind of club might be 
carried on. 

The president was then re-elected, as were the vice- 
presidents, treasurer, and committee also. A vote 
of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 








THE VENTILATORS FOR THE DISTRICT 
RAILWAY. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, on the 2nd inst., a deputation from the 
Westminster Board of Works was introduced 
by Mr. White, to present a memorial against 
the erection by the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Company of ventilators and ventilating- 
shafts in one of the principal roadways of the 
district, and on the Victoria Embankment. The 
memorial set forth that the memorialists had 
viewed with alarm the erection by the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company of venti- 
lators in the roadway of one of the most im- 
portant thoroughfares, where the traffic was 
fast increasing, and also on the Victoria Em- 
bankment. Since Captain Douglas Galton had 
made his award the company had forwarded to 
the memorialists a plan, showing an opening in 
the roadway of the Broad Sanctuary, 35 ft. in 
length, 12 ft. in width, and rising 8 ft. 6 in. in 
height ; also an opening in Tothill-street, adjoin- 
ing the Broad Sanctuary, 40 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, 
and 8 ft. in height, as well as others in Victoria- 
street. The memorialists were of opinion that 
the appropriation of a considerable portion of 
the public street in these crowded thorough- 
fares would be destructive to traffic and in- 
convenient to foot-passengers, and, it was 
feared, would prove dangerous to life. Owners 
of property were precluded from representing 
their objections to these ventilators, and were 
not afforded an opportunity of appearing before 
the arbitrator. The memorialists trusted the 
Board would take such steps relative to these 
openings as the circumstances of the case 
might justify to prevent the alienation of por- 
tions of the public thoroughfares and the orna- 
mental grounds on the Thames Embankment 
from their original use by the public. Mr. 
White moved that the memorial be referred to 
the Works Committee for consideration, which 
was pat and agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday last, 
Mr. Buxton asked the hon. member for Truro 
whether he had sanctioned the proposed opening 
of eight shafts along the Thames Embankment 
which the Metropolitan District Railway desired 
to build; whether some of these shafts would 
seriously diminish the space now allotted to 
public gardens on the Embankment; and 
whether this House would have an opportunity 
of considering such a proposal. Sir J. M‘Garel- 
Hogg.—I beg to inform my hon. friend that the 
shafts referred to were provided for in a Bill 
promoted by the District Railway Company in 
the last session. The Metropolitan Board and 
the Corporation of London vigorously opposed 
the Bill before both Houses of Parliament, and 
the Board through their engineer, Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette, offered evidence to show that the 
ventilation could be managed by mechanical 
means in a way which would not be detrimental 
to the public. The opposition, however, was 
unfortunately unsuccessful, and in accordance 
with the terms of the Act, the matter had re- 
cently been before the arbitrator appointed by 
the Board of Trade, before whom evidence for 
the Board was given by Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
myself, and others, and whose award is now 
being carried out. There is no doubt that these 
shafts will seriously diminish the space now 
allotted to public gardens on the Embankment, 
and will also interfere with the road space ; 
but I am afraid that, as matters stand, the 
Board is powerless to prevent the erection of 
these hideous structures. Lord A. Percy asked 
the hon. gentleman if he would inform the 
House whether the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way had paid the metropolis or any local 
authority any sum of money for the ground 
taken for these ventilators. Sir J. M‘Garel- 
Hogg said that the sum of 200,000/. was origi- 
nally paid by the company for the accommoda- 
tion on the Embankment, but not a penny had 
been paid for the destruction of the gardens 
and obstruction of the roadway. If he was 
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rightly informed, the company had let land 
which they might have applied for the purposes 
of ventilation, and then made application to 
Parliament for the powers they obtained last 
year. Mr. Yorke asked the right hon. gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
whether the Board could not do something in 
the matter. Mr. Chamberlain said he would 
have the matter looked into further, but he was 
afraid that nothing could be done. 


PP oan 








THE FOUNDATIONS OF WATERLOO 
BRIDGE. 


A VERY interesting piece of engineering work 
is just now in progress at Waterloo Bridge. 
When four or five years ago the Metropolitan 
Board of Works purchased this bridge for 
475,0001., it was done, we believe, in the full 
knowledge that there were symptoms of decrepi- 
tude indicating a subsidence of some of the 
piers such as would probably demand a con- 
siderable outlay upon it. About twelve months 
ago the work of repair was commenced at the 
Surrey side of the bridge, and is now going on 
right in the middle of the river. The Daily 
News gives some particulars of the progress that 
has been made. 

Passengers over the bridge may see indica- 
tions of what is going on below, but without 
making a rather perilous descent from the 
parapet right down to the foundations of the 
structure, they will hardly be able to form an 
idea of the extensive and difficult nature of the 
wndertaking with which the engineer to the 
bridges belonging to the Metropolitan Board, | 
Mr. Edward Bazalgette, is charged. The first 
thing to be done was to ascertain the cause of 
the ominous cracks discovered here and there 
about the bridge, and for this it was necessary to 
examine the foundations. Dams were made round 
portions of the piers by driving in huge piles and 
caulking up the interstices between them with 
oakum and puddling with clay. The water was 
then pumped out, and the mischief was at once 
revealed. The subsidence of the bridge was 
quite apparent. Each pier from which the 
arches spring is apparently based on huge blocks 
of rough stone of the kinds technically known 
as Bramley Fall and Craigleith, and these 
blocks have been visibly crushed down by the 
superincumbent mass, calculated to bear with 
a pressure of somewhere about 11,000 tons for 
each pier. The cutwaters, not being a part of 
the actual bridge, have retained their original 
level, and afford therefore a gauge by which the 
dropping of the bridge between them may be 
clearly perceived. To ascertain the real cause 
of the subsidence it is necessary to go below 
the footings, the huge blocks which, as has been 
said, constitute the apparent base of the pier. 
They, in their turn, rest on a foundation of 
wooden piles, which originally, no doubt, were 
embedded to a depth sufficient to insure their 
perfect stability. The idea of so tremendous 
a mass of solid granite as Waterloo Bridge 
resting on wooden piles is rather a startling 
one; but they may have originally afforded a 
fully sufficient foundation. They are beech 
piles, disposed in rows, 3 ft. 6 in. from centre to 
centre, and combined in a solid mass by a filling- 
inef rough masonry. Had the river-bed under- 
gone no alteration, such a foundation would 
perhaps have served as long as the bridge above 
it held together. The river-bed, however, has 
undergone very considerable alteration. Since 
the bridge was built the stream has deepened 
under it to the extent of 8ft.* The gravel 
has been washed away from the piles, and 
their power of sustaining the mass overhead 
consequently diminished, and they have sunk 
under it. Nothing could remedy the subsi- 
dence that has already taken place, but Mr. 
Bazalgette’s efforts have been directed to 
the prevention of further mischief. Dams have 
been constructed all round each pier dealt with, 
and the water pumped out at half-tide. Enor- 
mous blocks of concrete, each weighing from 
four to five tons, have then been lowered into 
position round the pier on the bed of the river, 





* This subject of the ch 


in the river, especially as 
affecting the foundations of 


aterloo Bridge, was referred 
to by us nearly a year ago (see Builder, vol. xlii., p. 445). 
When, some years previously, we ventured to suggest that 
the effect of the great alteration made in the régime of the 
Thames by the removal of Old London Bridge, and by other 
unprovements, was likely to be such as to demand that 
great attention should be paid to Waterloo Bridge, we 
were accused of being alarmists, and, indeed, were 
denounced for what were regarded as our pessimistic 
views of the matter. But the facts now revealed afford 
ample justific ition of our warning.—Eb. Builder. 





so as to constitute an apron from 4 ft. to 
5 ft. 6 in. thick, and as hard as the solid rock. 
This apron slopes outward from the pier at an 
inclination of 1 in 5°6, and extends 18 ft. all 
round. The outer edge of it reaches to the 
piles constituting the dam, and which of course 
run down a great depth into the bed of the 
stream, where the lower portions of them will 
be left to constitute a kind of outwork for the 
defence of the foundation piles should the river 
still go on deepening. They are massive beams 
of American rock elm, an intensely hard wood, 
well suited to this purpose. They are cut off 
just at the level of the concrete apron, and will 
no doubt effectually prevent any scouring away 
of the gravel beneath it. Altogether it looks 
to be a very neat and effective contrivance for 
arresting a process which, if neglected, would 
undoubtedly eventually bring down Waterloo 
Bridge in ruins as complete as Macaulay’s New 
Zealander could have desired for his sketch of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. William Webster is 
the contractor, and there are some ninety or a 
hundred men engaged on the work, which, from 
the river bed, has a much more serious aspect 
than when seen from the parapet of the bridge. 
The middle piers are now under alteration. 
What will be required for those on the Middle- 
sex side has not yet been determined, no 
thorough examination having yet been made. 








PROPOSED STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN 
EDINBURGH. 
THE. OLD INFIRMARY GROUNDS. 


IN connexion with the question now under 
consideration of the Edinburgh Town Council, 
as to how best to utilise the ground on which 
the Old Infirmary buildings stand, Bailie Cran- 
ston has revived a scheme for improving this 
locality, mooted by him some twelve years ago. 
The main features of the proposal are the 
widening of South Bridge-street opposite the 
University, and the construction of a viaduct 
across the Cowgate from Drummond-street to a 
point on the High-street facing John Knox’s 
house,—one important object of the latter 
part of the scheme being the relief of the 
South Bridge from some of the traffic by which 
it is now inconveniently crowded. The idea of 
widening South Bridge-street, between In- 
firmary-street and Drummond-street, so as to 
open up to view the noble front of the Univer- 
sity, is not a new one; but nothing practical 
could be done to carry it into effect so long as 
the old Infirmary was occupied by patients. 
According to the Scotsman, the plan which 
Bailie Cranston has had prepared shows at the 
distance of 70 ft. from the present line an 
elegant crescent of four-storied buildings in the 
style of Regent Quadrant, London, the archi- 
tectural details corresponding to those of the 
University. 

The proposed viaduct, starting from a point 
opposite Roxburgh - street, would be about 
1,000 ft. in length. Its width would be 50 ft. 
It is submitted, as one important element to be 
taken into account in considering the possi- 
bilities of this portion of the scheme, that only 
two or three dilapidated tenements would have 
to be pulled down to make way for it. A large 
portion of the ground has already been cleared, 
and is partly in the possession of the City Im- 
provement Trust. The line of the viaduct in 
approaching the High-street would be by South 
Gray’s-close and Foulis’s-close ; and debouching, 
as it would, nearly opposite John Knox’s house, 
by the rounding of the corners at each side, the 
Nether Bow at its narrowest end would be con- 
siderably widened. The gradient of the viaduct 
would be 1 in 31, which represents a slight rise 
from High-street to Drummond-street. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


AmoneGst the most recent announcements of 
exhibitions is that of one which has been ac- 
cepted by the Congress at Washington, and 
which it is proposed to hold in that city in the 
year 1884. 

The International Colonial and Export Exhi- 
bition at Amsterdam will be opened on the 1st 
of May next by the King of Holland. Nearly 
all the nations of Europe will be represented. 
Those which have not colonies, but which will 
send manufactures suitable for export thereto 
are as numerously represented as the Colonial 
Powers. Thus, from Germany, which does not 
possess an inch of colonial territory, no fewer 
than 800 exhibitors are announced. 








At Leipzig, on the 1st of February, an jm. 
portant exhibition of a novel character wag 
opened. It was that of the Society of German 
Cooks and Confectioners, who exhibited a righ 
variety of delicacies, the product of the Germay 
cuisine. 

There is an agitation on foot in Adelaide, the 
capital of South Australia, in favour of holdin 
a Universal Exhibition in that city. Ap 
Adelaide paper states that it is proposed to 
invite the participation of the entire world 
“together with all the surrounding villages,” _ 








THE PEABODY TRUSTEES AND THEIR 
BUILDINGS. 


AccorpiINnG to the financial statement of the 
Trustees of the Peabody Fund, which hag just 
been issued, the expenditure on land and build. 
ings to the end of the year amounted to 
970,5001. 14s. ld. Up to the same period the 
statement says that the trustees had provided 
for the artisan and labouring classes of the 
metropolis 7,289 rooms, exclusive of bath-rooms, 
laundries, and washhouses. These rooms com- 
prise 3,533 separate dwellings, occupied by 
14,604 persons. ‘The statement adds that the 
average weekly earnings of each family in 
residence was ll. 8s. 64d. The average weekly 
rent of each dwelling was 4s. 7d. per week, and 
of each room 2s. ld., the rents in each cage 
including the free use of water, laundries, 
sculleries, and bath-rooms. The returns, after 
payment of all expenses, give a percentage of 
three per cent. profit. The statement explains 
that there are two trusts, the capital of the 
first now amounting, with the past year’s 
profits (6,4391.), to 255,105/.; and that of the 
second, with loan from the Public Works Com- 
missioners of 255,1661. 13s. 4d., and profits, 
17,7231. 148. 3d.,; to 804,522/. 16s. 5d. The 
gross rents, in the first case, are nearly 9,0001., 
and in the second, 28,7291. 








MEDALS FOR BUILDING SUCCESSES. 


In Prussia, medals have already been awarded 
as a rule to those who have distinguished them- 
selves incommerce and agriculture. A similar 
kind of distinction is now in contemplation in 
that country for those who have rendered note- 
worthy service to the national building industry, 
either in an artistic or a technical sense. Gold 
and silver medals are being struck off from a 
design of Professor Bendeman, of Diisseldorf. 
The former will be distributed by the Emperor, 
while the Minister of Public Works will be 
charged with the selection of fitting candidates 
for the latter decoration. 





SALE OF THE HORSE ARMOURY 
BUILDINGS AT THE TOWER. 


On Friday, the 2nd instant, Messrs. Horne 
Eversfield, & Co. sold the first portion of the 
materials of the building at the Tower until 
recently occupied as the Horse Armoury. The 
building, which is situated on the south side of 
the White Tower, was erected in 1826, or more 
than half a century ago. The structure 1s 
about to be demolished in consequence of the 
horse armoury having, a short time since, been 
removed into the upper floor, or what is known 
as the. Council Chamber of the White Tower. 
The removal of the armoury buildings will open 
out a more complete view of the south frontage 
of the White Tower, including the original 
plinth of this historical old keep. The several 
lots realised nominal prices only, the highest 
sum being for the lead in the flat and gutters, 
and which fetched 761. 











Strike of Joiners at Lerwick.—The Ler- 
wick journeymen joiners recently asked their 
employers for an advance of wages, to com: 
mence on Ist March, and as the masters have 
refused to grant the terms asked, the men came 
ont on strike. The wages hitherto paid were 
43d. per hour, and the men now ask for 5}d. 
Nearly every one of the journeymen in the town 
has come out, but as yet the masters have 
shown no signs of giving in. The most a - 
building the joinery work of which has c 
in consequence of the strike is the new cro 
Hall. The men say they are determined to h 
out for the advance, and intend, if the masters 
do not come to terms at an early date, to comi- 
mence work on their own account at the rate 
of wages they demand. It is stated that they 
belong to’no trade society. 
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AN ITALO-SIOCILIAN CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


Ix Vienna a company has been formed for the 
purpose of driving a tunnel under the Straits of 
Messina, to establish unbroken railway com- 
munication between the island of Sicily and the 
mainland of Italy. The projected tunnel would 
run from Reggio, in the peninsula, to the opposite 

rt of Messina, in Sicily. The plans for this 
purpose have recently been submitted to the 
Italian Ministry. The total length of the 
tunnel is 13,546 métres, or about eight miles 
anda half. The estimated cost is 71,115,440 
francs, or about 2,844,6171. sterling. 











PRIZE ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE SYSTEM OF UNRESTRICTED 
TENDERS IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


Tue Association of German master builders 
announce that they have resolved to offer a prize 
of 500 marks (25/.) for the best essay on the 
above subject, “‘in the hope that by this means 
they may obtain proposals adapted to mitigate 
or remove the evils attaching to the system of 
unrestricted tender.” 

Every competitor is to send in his essay to 
the secretary of the association, Herr L. Meyer- 
stein, 92, Wilhelm-strasse, Berlin, by May Ist 
next, together with a sealed envelope enclosing 
his name, and bearing outside the same 
motto as the essay. The author of the best 
production will be awarded the prize of 500 
marks, and his essay will be published and 
circulated by the association. 

The gentlemen who have undertaken the 
duty of judges are Messrs. Otto Bernoully, 
Baurath Béckmann, Baumeister Felisch, Bau- 
Inspektor Higer, Zimmermeister <A. Niess 
(of Brunswick), and Rathszimmermeister F. 
Schwager. The announcement is advertised 
in the name of the association by the acting 
committee, and dated Berlin, January 24, 1883. 








LONDON SCILOOL BOARD. 
ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 


AT the last meeting of the School Board, Mr. Lee 
Roberts called attention to the present cost and 
working of the architect's department, and said 
that when Mr. Robson was appointed he had to 
give up the whole of his time to the service of the 
Board during office hours, at a salary of 5002. ; but 
now his salary was 1,000/., and he was allowed to 
carry on bis private practice, and by the proposed 
enlargement of the Board’s offices he would receive, 
in addition to his salary, 1,650/. for cofamission. 
He contended that if such arrangements had been 
made by an unreformed corporation it would have 
been strongly denounced, and it was not creditable 
that such an arrangement should hae been made 
by a board so recently constituted. The total charge 
for the year of the architect’s department was 
60,2731. He moved :—‘‘1. That, in the opinion of 
the Board, it is desirable to put an end to the 
present arrangement with Mr. Robson and with 
Mr. Young, and to secure the entire services of the 
requisite staff of the architect’s department at fixed 
inc‘usive salaries. 2. That it be referred to the 
Works Committee immediately to consider and 
report to the Board the steps necessary to give 
effect to the foregoing resvlutions.” 

The discussion was adjourned. 








THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


Sirz,—I am not aware whether the following 
suggestion as to the future destination of the 
Wellington Statue has been made; if not, it 
may be worthy of consideration. The Green 
Park has been subjected to a variety of 
alterations of late years, and will be yet more 
SO im connexion with the Hyde Park Corner 
alterations, now taking place. Whether these 
will turn out to be “improvements” remains 
to be seen. But the die is cast, and we have 
to submit to the inevitable. Some time since 
it was pointed out in the pages of the Builder 
that the turning of every footway crossing the 
Green Park into roads almost equal to taking 
two vehicles abreast,—thus curtailing the 
expanse of. green turf to a lamentable degree, 
~ Was a doubtfal proceeding in regard to the 
-wecang of the park, though it possibly may 
ave some practical advantages as regards 
pnesetriem passage through it. However, 
a with it now as a fait accompli, we find 
Hat these widened paths converge in the 
centre of the park, and make a wide expanse 
of bare gravel very uusightly, upon which it is 
Surprising that nothing ‘has been done in the 
Shape of erecting a fountain, or a refulgent 


boon just here. But now the question of the 
disposition of the Wellington Statue has arisen 
it would seem that this spot has been reserved 
as the very place for it. It would meet all 
the question of the expense and difficulty of 
transit, being comparatively but a few yards 
from its late position, and would be in an 
open space, from which it could be well 
viewed from all elevations. The erection of 
a sufficiently high pedestal surrounded by 
seats, with lamps at corners, and possibly bassi- 
relievi illustrative of the Duke’s achievements, 
would give a character to this part of the park, 
and be in entire harmony with all the associa- 
tions of the statue,—near Apsley House, &c. 

There is but one other destination which 
seems to me at all suitable, and that is the 
centre of Waterloo-place, on the side nearest the 
Park, where so many military statues now are, 
but the colossal proportions of the duke and 
horse would dwarf the others,—even now an 
odd collection,—into most insignificant and 
ridiculous proportions. There would also be 
the additional difficulty and expense as to 
transit. 

It has doubtless been taken into account that 
the reconstructed arch at the top of the new 
Constitution Hill not being surmounted by its 
late figure will need treating in a much lighter 
style as to the upper portion on which the 
statue stood. If no expense is to be incurred 
by placing some appropriate light group of 
statuary to finish off the sky-line, a well-de- 
signed iron railing all round amd an arrange- 
ment for hoisting the reyal standard when the 
Queen is in town,—at present so imperfectly 
seen from the garden-front of Buckingham 
Palace,—would perhaps be a suitable and in- 
expensive substitute. B. 








SUPERINTENDENCE OF BUILDINGS. 


Sir,—I-have been some years a working 
mechanic, some years a general foreman, some 
years have had heavy work on my own account, 
and have also been some years a clerk of works. 
I have been employed in buildings nearly forty 
years,—from the humble cottage to the mag- 
nificent mansion. Yet I must confess I am not 
practically acquainted with all the branches of 
the building trade. Therefore, I fully endorse 
all a member of the “Clerk of Works Associa- 
tion’’ says with reference to a junior pupil 
being a fit person to fill the office of clerk of 
works. Most likely such a person would be 
very agreeable to some builders. I, for one, 
think there is no difficulty in procuring honest 
and experienced men. I will give you a few 
outlines of what is expected of a clerk of 
works. 

To represent the architect in all matters on 
the work. To see building accurately set out ; 
foundation solid; a supply of water; and, the 
most important, all drainage to be perfect. 
Concrete, mortar, bricks, tiles, slate, to be best 
quality; stone converted so as to lie on its 
natural bed; timber to be free from sap; all 
ironmongery, glass, &c., to be as specified. 
Give answers and instruct excavator, brick- 
layer, mason, tiler, slater, plasterer, carpenter, 
plumber, painter, glazier, joiner, gas-fitter, bell- 
hanger, and house-decorator. Keep account of 
all extras and omissions, and, should disputes 
arise, measure and value the work of all trades so 
in dispute. I admit there are some who make 
application and get appointed to the post that 
are very inexperienced in a practical point of 
view. They may have worked at the bench ; 
they may be very well read up in a theoretical 
point, good penmen, and good talkers, still there 
is something wanting,—that is, years of 
experience. I am happy to say I have been 
employed by architects nearly forty years, and 
have found them most honourable men, and, 
with one exception, never had a dispute. 

BENJAMIN INKPEN. 








Fire in Beverley Minster.—A fire, which 
caused considerable alarm, broke out in the 
second transept of the north aisle of Beverley 
Minster on the morning of the 28th ult. It 
originated on a flue connected with the vestry 
chimney, in close proximity to the tomb of the 
Hotham family, and not far from the celebrated 
Percy shrine. There was, fortunately, a plentiful 
supply of water at hand, and a number of work- 
men being engaged in the interior at the time 





the progress of the fire was checked, but not 


| before considerable dam had been done to 
ornamental lamp,—which would be a great | se 


the vestry and other parts of the fabric. 


CASE UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
LINE OF FRONTAGE. 


Mr. Rosert Brack CLARK, of Kennington- 
road, appeared last week to an adjourned sum- 
mons, before Mr. Chance, at Lambeth Police- 
court, taken out against him by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, for having, on the 21st of 
October, unlawfully erected, or caused to be 
erected, without the consent of the Board, 
certain buildings or structures beyond the line 
defined for buildings in the said thoroughfare. 
Mr. Lambert appeared for the Board, and 
Mr. John Haynes for the defendant. 


Mr. Vulliamy, the Superintending Architect of 
the Board, was now called, and spoke as to the line 
ef frontage given, but upon being pressed for an 
answer as to the average line, declined to answer 
the question. 
Mr. Haynes urged that the witness should answer 
this question ; but Mr. Chance said he must rule 
that he was not bound to do so. 
Mr. Haynes urged that even if the present little 
wooden structure, for which the defendant was 
summoned, had to be removed, the Board was out 
of time in taking proceedings according to the Act. 

Mr. Chance said he thought that certainly was 
so, and he could not impose a penalty, even if he 
convicted the defendant. He had been to see the 
place, and certainly could not come to the conclusion 
that the structure now complained of was a build- 
ing within the meaning of the Act. There might 
be some ground for saying such an erection was a 
nuisanee to others; but with that he had nothing 
to do, and had it been the larger building, he should 
certainly have objected to it. The structure now 
under consideration was not, in his opinion, such 
an erection as to be called a “‘ building” within the 
meaning of the Act. He therefore dismissed the 
summons. 

Mr. Haynes asked for costs, to which application 
Mr. Lambert objected ; but in the end Mr. Chance 
allowed 3/. 3s, costs against the Board. 








hooks. 


The History of the Year: a Narrative of the Chief 
Events and Topics of Interest. From October 
1, 1881, to September 30, 1882. Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin, London, Paris, and New 
York. 1882. 
A series of such volumes as these, if con- 
tinued, ought to have a considerable value as 
books of reference, for refreshing the memory 
in regard to recent history. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the tone of the book 
is not too critical, for a publication of this kind. 
We do not complain of the tendency of the 
criticism, which, whether on politics or not, 
seems in the main healthy and tolerably 
thoughtful. But we are over-run with criti- 
cism now-a-days, and when we take up a book 
professing to be merely a useful record of the 
year’s events, and find it bristling with judg- 
ments on men and things, we are inclined to 
think that we have got a little more than we 
bargained for. If the compilers would, in next 
year’s issue, drop the critical tone, and confine 
themselves to a record of facts, they would 
produce a book quite as useful and more suit- 
able for its ostensible purpose, at less expense 
of “copy” and printer’s labour. 








Miscellanen. 


The Artisans’, Labourers’, and Genera? 
Dwellings Company.—tThe sixteenth annual 
general meeting of this company was held on 
Wednesday, at the Westminster Hotel. Mr. 
Ernest Noel, M.P., presided. The report stated 
that the net revenue for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1882, amounted to 43,156/. 9s. 1d., 
being an increase of 6,740l. 17s. 5d. over last 
year. The amount available for dividend, in- 
cluding the balance brought forward from last 
year, after deducting the preference share 
dividend, was 87,452/. 17s. 7d. The interim 
dividend of 24 per cent. on ordinary shares, 
paid Sept. 9, 1882, amounted to 17,5521. 7s. 14. 
leaving 19,9001. 10s. 6d., which enabled the 
directors to recommend the paymerit of a 
further dividend of 24 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, and leaving a balance of 1,021/. 17s. 2d. 
to be carried over to next year’s account. The 
Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, 
congratulated the shareholders on the prosperity 
of the company. The report and accounts were 
unanimously adopted, and the retiring directors 





were re-elected. 
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The t of Wages in Public- 
houses.—The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League, has 
drawn up a report stating that,— 

‘‘ This Bill pro to make penal the payment 

of wages to workmen in public-houses or on any 
premises or land belonging thereto. The practice 
which the Bill seeks to stop prevails to some extent 
in the suburbs of London and the provinces amongst 
contractors employing navvy labour, and builders 
when conducting their work at distances from their 
central yards, and to a greater extent in the East of 
London and seaports generally amongst the foremen 
of dock labourers engaged in ladening and unladen- 
ing vessels. In all these cases the nearest public- 
house is frequently the only place of shelter with 
sufficiently large accommodation for the payment of 
wages. In the first two instances the choice gene- 
rally lies between the large room at a public-house 
and a clerk of works’ office quite inadequate for the 
purpose. In the last case there is no alternative, 
the foremen and his dock labourer having no office 
of their own and no claim to accommodation on 
board ship. After full inquiries in the most likely 
quarters, the committee cannot discover any fact 
showing that this usage has in any degree tended 
to increase drunkenness amongst workmen paid in 
this manner. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to believe that the practice is one of great 
convenience, to workmen no less than masters, in the 
trades where it prevails, and in the opinion of the 
committee it is most undesirable to uproot a custom 
of proved utility in deference to an agitation based, 
not upon observed facts, but upon a sentiment in 
itself no doubt excellent.” 
The second reading of the Bill was moved in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday last by Lord 
Stanhope. Its rejection was moved by Lord 
Bramwell. After a debate of some length, the 
second reading was carried by 58 votes to 20. 


Ownerless Houses.— At the Middlesex 
sessions on the 3rd, the court was occu- 
pied with the appeal of Graham and Good- 
win against a conviction of the Highgate 
magistrates. The Finchley Local Board had 
issued summonses against the defendants in 
respect of certain breaches of the by-laws of 
the Finchley Local Board in the construction of 
ten houses in Manor Park-road, and the magis- 
trates convicted the defendants, inflicting a 
penalty of 40s. Against this conviction the 
defendants appealed, on the ground that they 
were only architects of the houses, and had no 
sort of title to the property. It appeared that 
the houses in question were commenced by a 
man named Butcher, who has been lost sight of 
for about two years. The appellants, after 
Butcher’s disappearance, seem to have taken 
upon themselves the completion of the houses, 
and to have made arrangements for letting 
them; but they denied that they considered 
themselves the owners of the houses, and that 
they had any documentary title at all. The 
respondents contended that, by direction and 
interference, the appellants had rendered them- 
selves ostensible owners of the estate, and 
therefore liable for the breaches complained of. 
The property seems now to be repudiated on 
all hands, and the occupants of the only two 
houses which are inhabited are living rent and 
tax free. After a hearing extending over three 
days, the court quashed the conviction upon 
one case on the ground that the statutory 
limitation of twelve months had expired before 
the information was laid; but the court would 
not give costs. 

Artisans’ Dwellings.— On Monday evening 
the members of the Ebor Literary and Debating 
Society were entertained by a lecture on Arti- 
sans’ Dwellings, delivered by Mr. W. Brown, 
architect, at the Friendly Societies’ Hall, Castle- 
gate. The attendance wasgood. The lecturer 
treated his subject in a practical and compre- 
hensive spirit, and advanced argumentsin favour 
of changes, chiefly of a sanitary nature, in regard 
to the construction of dwellings, those of the 
working classes in particular, so as to render 
them more healthful and more conducive to 
happiness and comfort. A discussion followed, 
and a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Brown. 

Coffee Taverns.—The. first coffee tavern 
built by the Finchley and Muswell-hill Coffee 
Tavern Company, Limited, was opened on the 
24th of February, by the Hon. Mr. Justice Fry, 
when about 400 persons were invited to witness 
the ceremony. The architect is Mr. J. Tread- 
way Hanson, and the builder was Mr. W. J. 
Adcock, of Dover. The building is of red 
brick, and in the style of the Late French 
Renaissance. 

Portable Electric Bells.—Messrs. Hodge 
& Co., of Hatton-garden, are just new intro- 
dlucing some handy and compact electric bell 
sets, which should be looked at. 





The Electric Lighting Act.—The Board 
of Trade have drawn up and published a series 
of clauses which are submitted for consideration 
as rough draftsof model clauses proposed to be 
inserted in provisional orders, and so far as 
applicable in licenses granted under the Electric 
Lighting Act, subject to such modifications as 
local.circumstances may in any case render ex- 
pedient. They do not constitute a complete 
order. Clauses applicable only in particular 
cases, clauses with regard to the breaking up of 
private streets, railways, tramways, &c., general 
clauses as to notices, &c., saving clauses and 
others are omitted; but they are intended to 
include the main subjects of general interest 
as to which any controversy is likely to arise. 
The following points require special attention :— 
The choice of the area of supply, the question 
of capital, the modes of supply, and the 
time of supply. As to price, it is proposed 
the light should in all cases be charged 
for by meter; but as at present it seems 
doubtful whether there is any reliable meter 
for quantity or energy, a power is given 
to the undertakers to charge for the present, 
and until the Board of Trade otherwise direct, 
by the maximum current required, and the 
number of hours during which electricity is 
used. Noclauses are inserted as to limitation 
of profits, revision of prices, monopoly, &c. In 
the case of local authorities there will be not 
only competition to look to, but also public 
opinion, and the Board of Trade prefer to rely 
upon the above considerations rather than to 
attempt to impose artificial restrictions, which 
in other cases have not proved too successful. 
Any person desirous of offering any criticisms 
or suggestions with regard to these clauses is 
requested to do so by letter, addressed to the 
Board of Trade, and marked on the outside of 
the cover enclosing it ‘‘ Electric Lighting Act,”’ 
on or before the 14th day of March. 

Another Country Mansion Burned 
Down.—On Tuesday afternoon a fire broke out 
in the mansion at Wrotham Park, Barnet, the 
seat of the Earl of Strafford. His lordship and 
Lady Strafford were then at home. The fire 
originated near the centre of the mansion, and 
spread rapidly in all directions. The efforts of 
the firemen were unavailing, as a gale of 
wind carried the flames through the building. 
By eight o’clock the mansion was totally 
destroyed, but a valuable collection of paintings, 
together with plate and a quantity of furniture, 
were saved. The building, which stands in the 
parish of South Mimms, Middlesex, about a 
mile north of High Barnet, is, or rather was, 
a handsome mansion in the Classical Italian 
style, and was erected from the designs of 
Ware in 1754, its then owner being the un- 
fortunate Admiral Byng, who was executed a 
few years afterwards under circumstances well 
known to every reader of English history. 

Royal Hibernian Academy.—On Monday 
last the forty-fourth exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, Dublin, was opened. One 
of the Dublin papers, in its account of the 
private view, says :—‘‘ Noone can walk through 
the rooms without being struck by the fact 
that, save for the works of a comparative few, 
the pictures are below the merest mediocrity. 
There is an almost absolute absence of any 
picture by an Irish artist requiring imaginative 
treatment. Respectable dulness is the per- 
vading characteristic presented by very many 
of the canvases. In what is euphoniously 
termed in the catalogue the ‘ inner room,’ but 
called by artists the ‘dungeon,’ the ‘ black- 
hole,’ and various other endearing names, there 
are some pictures whose only interest is derived 
from the fact that they are about the very 
worst pictures that ever were seen even in this 
condemned chamber.” 

The Channel Tunnel.—<Another visit from 
Paris was made last week to the Channel 
Tunnel Works on the French side, at San- 
gatte. M. Ludovic Breton conducted the party, 
which consisted of several of the leading pro- 
moters of the scheme. Great satisfaction was 
expressed at the progress of the works. During 
the last six weeks no less than 560 métres have 
been bored. 

Lydd Town-hal], Kent.—A meeting of 
the Bailiff and Corporation of Lydd was held 
last week to consider the propriety of rebuild- 
ing the ancient Town-hall on a scale, in regard 
to dimensions and architectural. appearance, 
more in aecordance with the improved prospects 
of the town than the present structure. After 
discussing the proposal and the probable cost, 
it was resolved to erect a much larger building. 











Proposed Memorial to John Milton a 
Horton, Bucks.—An effort is being made to 
raise some memorial to John Milton, in the 
village of Horton, in Buckinghamshire, wher, 
he lived with his’ father and mother, and in the 
church of which village his mother, Sara} 
Milton, is buried. About six years ago, during 
the incumbency of the late Rev. J. L. Prioy 
the restoration of the church was placed in the 
hands of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. The rector ang 
churchwardens now suggest that it would add 
considerably to the beauty of the church if the 
east window were filled with stained glass, ang 
it is now proposed to try and carry this ont in 
memory of the poet. The rector says that 
during the time Milton lived in the Village of 
Horton he wrote his “ Il Penseroso,” “ Arcades,” 
and “Comus.’’ There could not, therefore, be 
a more suitable memorial to him than the one 
proposed, because it is in his “ Il Penserogo” 
that he says :— 

** But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloysters pale, 
And love the high-embossed roof, 
With antick pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,’’ 

The Ashburnham MSS.—The trustees of 
the British Museum held a general meeting on 
Saturday last, in regard to the proposed pur. 
chase of the Ashburnham MSS., but postponed 
their final decision until negotiations can be 
completed, which the French Government have 
opened with them, to come to an arrangement 
about the MSS. which have been declared to 
have been filched from French libraries. The 
French Government are ready to purchase such 
MSS., and it is not anticipated (says the Daily 
News) that there will be any very long delay 
in the matter. There will no doubt be an 
amicable arrangement, and when that is settled 
it is hoped that her Majesty’s Government will 
be induced to complete the purchase of the 
collection. M. Delisle’s statements, already 
published in the papers, point to the more 
ancient volumes of the Libri section of the 
MSS. as those which he is chiefly desirous of 
re-acquiring’. 

A Presbyterian Mission Church in Earle- 
road, Liverpool, was opened on Thursday, the 
1st inst. ‘The body of hall or church will seat 
500 people; it contains at one end two com:- 
mittee-rooms, 12 ft. by 10 ft. each, leading from 
platform, two class-rooms on the ground floor 
about 18 ft. 6 in. by 13 ft. 6 in. each, and a large 
room or hail below 38 ft. by 19 ft. The exterior 
is Gothic in character, faced with Doulton’s 
bricks, and Edwards’s moulded bricks and terra- 
cotta. The roofs are covered with Phillip’s 
patent lock-jaw tiles. There is a tower and 
spire 80 ft. to the top of the vane; it contais 
a lumber-room and all conveniences below. The 
whole has been carried out by local builders. 
Mr. James N. Crofts, of Harrington-street, 
Liverpool, was the architect. The seating was 
supplied by the North of England School- 
Furnishing Company, of Darlington. The cost 
of building, exclusive of land, has been about 
2,8001. 

A Pastoral Staff for the Bishop of 
Lichfield.—On the 2nd inst., in the Chapter 
House, Lichfield, the Dean of Lichfield pre- 
sented to the Lord Bishop of the Diocese a 
pastoral staff, the gift of a number of the 
clergy. he staff is a handsome one, of silver 
gilt, having in the centre of the crook a cross 
jewelled with five stones. Below the crook is 4 
silver canopy, in which are figures of St. Chad 
and St. Peter enamelled. It was designed by 
Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A., architect, and was 
supplied by Messrs. Stephen Smith & Co., of 
King-street, Covent-garden, at a cost of 260/. 

Defective Girders. — Major Marindins 
report to the Board of Trade upon the accident 
at Inverythan, on the Great North of Scotland 
Railway, last November, when a bridge gave 
way, causing the death of five persons, was 
published on Wednesday. Major Marindin 
considers that the disaster was due to the 
failure of a girder, caused by careless casting, 
and attaches no blame to the company, as the 
defect could not have been detected by outward 
inspection. He recommends the use of wrought- 
iron girders where the span exceeds 25 ft. 

Messrs. W. F. Dennis & Co., of 101, 
Leadenhall-street, sole agents in Great Britain 
for Messrs. Felten & Guilleaume, Milheim, 
near Cologne-on-the-Rhine, telegraph engineers, 
and manufacturers of iron and cast steel wire, 
wire strand and fencing, wire ropes, &c., have 
now opened a branch office at No. 3, Tower 
chambers, Water-street, Liverpool. 
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Sir John Steell's “Alexander and Buce- 
us.’?—On the Ist inst. a large company of 
ladies and gentlemen assembled by invitation at 
Sir John Steell’s foundry to witness the casting 
of the principal portions of his group of 
“ Alexander and Bucephalus,” soon, it is ex- 
pected, to take its place among the public 
monuments of Edinburgh. The work in ques- 
tion was designed by Sir John about fifty years 
ago, immediately after returning from Rome, 
with his youthful enthusiasm fired by the 
masterpieces of Classic sculpture. It deals with 
the incident of the taming, by the young Prince 
of Macedonia, of the high-mettled steed, whose 
spirit had previously defied all control. The 
horse is represented as in the act of rearing, 
its figure being poised on the hind legs, and 
the fore feet thrown freely intothe air. On the 
near side stands Alexander, whose head has 
been modelled from a bust in some Florentine 
gallery. He is firmly planted on his limbs, of 
which the right is advanced; and while his 
right hand, drawn back with strong muscular 
action, reins in the fiery animal, and his left 
soothingly pats its shoulder, he coolly watches 
its excited eyes, as if to ascertain the effect of 
his treatment. A loose garment, shuffled off 
from his shoulder by the energetic movement 
of the right arm, still droops in graceful folds 
over the left side, and falls in a voluminous mass 
under the horse’s hind-quarters. Besides this 
work, Sir John Steell has now on hand com- 
missions for two Burns statues,—one to be 
placed on the Thames Embankment, London, 
the other for Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Working Children.—The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal reports the proceedings at an inquest held 
on Saturday last at Mercers’ Hospital, Dublin, 
on the body of a poor little fellow named 
Edward M‘Donnell, aged twelve years, the son 
of a hackney cardriver. From the evidence of 
a working man named Edward Daly, it appeared 
that the deceased was engaged in assisting 
witness, who had been employed to repair the 
roof of the house at the corner of Anne-street 
and Duke-lane, belonging to Mr. Twamly, 
plumber and gasfitter. Witness was engaged 
in putting on the ridge-tiles, standing upon a 
ladder which rested in the valley between two 
roofs. While doing this he saw the deceased 
child suddenly disappearing on the opposite side 
of the roof at which he (witness) was working. 
The child fell about a depth of 16 ft., and died 
a day after he was admitted to the hospital. 
The coroner in very strong terms expressed his 
condemnation of the employment of a child of 
the age of the deceased at such an occupation 
as had been referred to, which, as everyone 
was well aware, required both experience and 
care, and such a care as could not be expected 
from the deceased, in order to prevent an 
accident. The jury returned a verdict of acci- 
dental death. 

The New Sheriff Court Houses at 
Paisley.—On the Ist inst. a meeting of the 
Commissioners of Supply of the county of 
Renfrew was held in the County Hall, Paisley, 
—Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, Bart., Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, presiding,—to con- 
sider and dispose of communications from the 
Home Secretary and the Commissioners of the 
Treasury regarding the plans of the proposed 
new Court-houses at Paisley. It was reported 
to the meeting that the plans as originally 
adopted had been submitted to the Home Office 
and the Treasury. They had now been re- 
turned, containing conditions to the effect that 
the accommodation which had been proposed 
to be provided for the Sheriff, Procurators of 

ourt, and otherwise, should be curtailed as 
unnecessary. The meeting having considered 

€ communications, unanimously resolved to 
“arry out the plans in their entirety as originally 
passed, and to defray themselves the extra cost 
Of providing the extra accommodation which 
bi aaa to by the Government autho- 
Bg ar rss Rotherham.—At the meeting of 
th otherham Town Council on the 7th inst., 
oe Baths Committee recommended that the 

rough surveyor be instructed to prepare an 
,pproximate estimate, together with a plan for 
aths, to comprise first and second class 
Bas: baths, each 50 ft. by 27 ft.; twelve 
i baths for gentlemen, and six for ladies, 
7 > ae ar residence for manager, all to be 
ridge Syed ~ site in the main street, near the 
the ada; Hedda dient ; oe also to report as to 
baths on the 8st of the erection of Turkish 
with. Same site, in connexion there- 





TENDERS. 


For the erection of a school for boys, Marsh-street, 
Walthamstow, for the Walthamstow School Board. Mr. 























W. A. Longmore, architect, 7, Great Alie-street :— 

tht IS as tah i FAIA £6,765 0 0 
RET ARES IL A eee ae 5,964 0 0 
Thomerson & Son wee 5,495 O O 
J. Robson 5,376 0 0 
North Bros. ....... 5,350 0 0 
Tarrant & Son ......... 5,072 0 0 
Johnson ............ 5,037 0 0 
Se Ge. TEs eee sieauiesneunant 4,983 0 0 
W. Gregar ...... senantuue . 4,977 0 0 
rR ate nt detec a aartltiaapaes 4,900 0 0 
E. Good ...... PF NE EY 4,890 0 0 
Se Ty TEE npdéehesonsdiadebaubensesmanedannl , 0 0 
RR RR ti tt SS Re KA 4,791 0 0 
CE A lO haa ce 4,778 0 0 
SIT tinnditntisheineentencamsonmaaniataiide 4,760 0 0 
eS AERO EE 4,723 0 0 
EEE OP PIED cccccnccccccccnentcocces 4,719 0 0 
ia Mle, Be nikcbhcciasMacadintndatnisanninns 4,657 0 0 
Gh, SEN si chabebibascsecbscbobababondadsebeen’ 4,600 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton .........ccccocccscscees ,500 0 0 
BIE EI nia.idssdssosccccentenececeasuccee 4,495 0 0 
REOOEIOy & GQORBGF...0ccccccccecsdecescoces 4,494 0 O 
ee 4,476 0 0 
pS EINE EPL Re EE a A 4,473 0 0 
i a a a 4,454 15 0 
J. Reed, Walthamstow (accepted)... 4,377 0 0 





For building a stone retaining wall, laying down kerb 
and channelling, and forming gravel footway, in connexion 
with the widening of Smedley-street, Matlock, for the 
Matlock Local Board. Mr. 


. Bourne, surveyor to the 
Board :— 
W. D. Askew ............ seduepesmousagrossneséi £113 8 10 
SN Oe BED oeecniccocccccssstvedcentacete 107 10 0 
Tht TID snccutidnccncticeiasainccienest 105 0 0 
G. Hawley (accepted)  ..........cccceceeees 9 0 0 





For alterations and additions to the schools, Crouch 
End, for the Hornsey School Board. Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke, architect. Quantities by Mr. H. H. Leonard :— 

Alterations and Painting, 














additions, &e, 
QORRIE siisitirstsniainictcec » £3,335... £495 
Ashby Bros...., Sieienneeetennnen | 484 
Mattock Bros 3,393 cece 293 
IIE, siciniinehicticenninabitondiis $$ 333 
J. & FS. Greenwo00d .......ccccccee FC = 345 
Grover écdadeccedtnsseitet J 368 
Clarke & Bracey........ccccccccccees 3,210 359 
Ci) ean | 277 
BRMEIIED kccoscccccenevecsecenccsces eee 323 
I  iiettcnrninanetitininninans 3,099 — ..eeee 348 
Scrivemer & Co. ..cccccccccccccccsces SEED cick 299 





For the erection of a house and shop at 409, Strand, for 














Mr. 8. Ullman, Mr. F. Wallen, architect. No 
quantities :— 
ST ctinuiidiunsnaesonnenenee £2,490 0 0 
MITE -siitsciaiiesdhedliiainabiiitiliati laa ci las 2,490 0 0 
, Tn EN ee 2,462 0 O 
RE EA Re ae ee ee 2,227 0 0 
STII -stinsduieiiedtiinmencembbbaaaii 2,191 0 O 
SUMTIIIED « . .dasasonchasdtbeineisitadidaaéeabde 1,995 0 0 
| See 1,959 0 0 
For the erection of a house and shop, 182, Drury-lane, 
for Mr. Harrison. Mr. Bickerton, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. E, J, Paine :— 
EE a eT £1,573 0 0 
ni a Re I 1,483 0 0 
ere rre See ELON 1,483 0 0 
SN iss ties iew er ceicuee ca 1,439 0 0 
SE ,425 0 0 
PI + schctatedanicstheaepnbieaiiedembination 1,387 0 0 
For erection of Sunday-schools, Rushey Green, 
Lewisham :— 
Kennard Bros, (accepted).................. £750 0.0 








For completion of seven houses, Beckenham-lane :— 
__ ae 2,643 0 0 
Ii inninucnansenntticaienniiaestidhiiebanes , 0 0 
I Giada tuitlaiiiissnindiieks en vsiiwitele 2,025 0 0 
Pe niitieihntenncadduscebibcsdcsedbiviaiunsenh 1,988 0 0 
BN un cntrnntatincciteedsuneities 1,630 0 0 
Trelevan (accepted)...........cccccccsesces 1345 0 0 





For block of dwellings, Sayer-street, New Kent-road, 
after deducting for old materials :— 





RE Re eae er £4,824 0 0 
SPEED 2s, dvtdiidianhbechatimeientbansaes 4,792 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 4,761 0 0 
IAI: Sidinsscetstscrcetcndecetesise 4,750 0 0 
SE I ci enhiccctininoieddontdiaienabua 4,681 0 0 
II siiiatiannbinadiadseatinaneuihenenia 4,656 0 O 
a ils likin dak cel se 4,58) 0 0 
ra Te tue haa erent AAD 4,568 0 0 
I iii rhb diedih i ieliinenniitiidimtadl 4,420 0 0 
Canning & Mulline .................c.ceses 4,397 O YU 
RE SI EE a 4,199 VU O 
BONG GOO ceccineitteocsssorcchbccved bi 4,15) 0 0 





Fora villa residence at Norwood. Mr.C. Brinsley, archi- 
tect, 30, New Bridge-street. Quantities not supplied :— 
£ . . 








Norris & Chanter ..ccccccccctscscccceces i343 0 0! 
. yes ‘ 1,158 0 0 
pS ee 1,042 0 O 
SUPER CRREEEED caccdhinsccacdsimeccnsiascodia 1,018 0 0 
i TIT SE eRe 997 7 0 
SS Sa Eee aoe 997 0 0 
fy sR ORE ae: ee 979 0 0 
, SO Se eee 2 eee 975 0 0 
OE ee a eee A 925 0 0 
5 EEE ae EEO 913 0 0 
ye EE ons 
lk: Be ccccndicticasSeitensdinindledicednddnes 850 0 0 
BN Ee indi cccageicccinccescbincesscoecs 845 0 0 
Aldridge & Jenley  .........cccccccceceeees 84) 0 0 
pac SRI ream 825 0 0 
fils Me ID .calilccecudiccedaecoabeocptnceese 822 0 0 
FG ee) See 815 0 0 
eS Se a Se ae Be 793 0 0 
SPE cnceudinietbcctantianichsatensitmicctea 725 0 O! 








For new win 


f and sundry other additions and altera- 
tions to Haveloc 


House, East Liss, Hants, for Mr. Geo, 





Wright. Mr. Mark H. J udge, architect :— 
G. Snow ... cecccccoegg Me. o. & 
SE IE ee Ae 797 10 O 








For pulling down old, and building a new, warehouse of 
five floors, and additions to a range of atabliag adjoining 
at Staple-street, Long-lane, Borough, for Messrs. Edwa 
Pink & Sons. Mr. E. Crosse, architect, 32, Bermondsey- 
square. Quantities by Messrs. J. 8. Lee & Sons, and Mr. 
J. 8. Matthews, 35, Craven-street, Strand:— ~— 

















Weeks. 

B. Wells, Bermondsey ..... sees £8,096 ... 29 
Colls & Sons, Camberwell ..........0. 7,538 ... 12 
Jerrard, Lewisham . sees, See 20 
Greenwood, Bermondsey ........... 7,140 21 
Tongue, Plumstead a Fa we Be 
Ni tingale, Lambeth Ceteeseeeseeoes 7,093 eee 15 
Rider & Son, Southwark ........... 7,040 ... 18 
Tyerman, Walworth ences ee os 
Shepherd, Bermondsey ‘ - 6,979 .. 17 
Croaker, Borough. ............c-sseseseee 6,837 ... 16 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield, Broad- ; 

street Buildings...............+e08 . 6834 ... 16 
Higgs & Hill, South Lambeth* .., 6,594 ... 14 


* Accepted. 





For proposed timber stowage, Maidstone, for Messrs. 
Smythe Bros. Mr. E. W. Stephens, architect, Maid- 














stone :— 
Avard £995 0 0 
CANE SUG ‘ccdbhatstnendccchidetbibienahaducn cscs 990 0 O 
Elmore ... EERO EL LER ee oe 986 10 0 
WU OIEED © Chemmemhs cecccccoccceccscccceccesces 986 0 0O 
White & Joy ......ccccccees Pi a tleteedehed 936 0 0 
SUNN «Sah dsichnsidéchcincsenentan eiaeinnditie 929 0 0 





For construction of new roads and sewers on the Victoria 
Embankment, for the Commissioners of Sewers of the City 


















































of London. Mr. William Haywood, engineer. Quantities 
by Messrs. Arding, Bond, & Buzzard :— 
McKenzie, iiliams, & CO. ..er0eeee £11,800 0 0! 
mit wecevee 10,253 0 0 
W. Neave & Son 9,847 0 0 
. Harris aieaabe 9,480 0 0 
G. Munday & Son .., 9,314 0 0 
W. Crockett 9, 0 0 
C. Killingback osadiinien 8,690 0 0 
Wr 5 OROURIED ccicrccisccocacrencmmn OS O © 
Nowell & Robson .., ,467 0 0 
W. Griffiths... ae 8,000 0 0 
T. Turner & Sons ... net tee © 
J. Mowlem & Co. (accepted) ......... 6,790 0 0! 
For rebuilding No. 84, Hatton Garden, Holborn. 
Messrs. Bray, Web, & Bray, architects :— 
Smith & Co, , £3,537 0 0 
DENIED - nines sete: ae © 
WOOGGS scoccecensei 3,287 0 0O 
J.O. Richardson 3,159 0 O 
Brown ... 2,993 0 0 
For the erection of three houses in Elms-road, Clapham 


Common, for Mr, F,C, Smith. Mr, Isaac Jones, archi- 


tect :— 
D. 8. Rice (accepted) ...cccccccccccocesees £3,366 0 0 
Accepted for extension of plant at the new brewery, 
Burton-on-Trent, for the trustees of the late Mr. P 
Walker. Messrs. Scamell & Colyer, 18, Great George- 
street, Westminster :— 
Contract No, 4.—Machinery, &c. 

















G. Waller & Co. ......... einesceiadimaaiamaan £1,052 0 0 
Contruct No. 8.—Copper-Work and Pipes. 
Bindley & Briggs ........0....ccccces poecdeaces £550 0 0 
Contract No. 10.—Backwork. 

R, Carty & Co.... onssetongeeeee @ © 

For the erection of villa residence for Mr. Richard 
Harper, Firs-street, Dudley, Worcestershire. Mr. 
Thomas Harper, architect :— 

We o SEINE excenecqquvenesuecevecnvesccoosonnn £509 0 O 
[ aa . 450 0 0 
By GP ae Si rrceveccewvvsecessessisnewesehia 437 0 0 
MEMIITIIE cnaoinnddadococepecdtiansnnecencesscopeenes 419.0 0 
J. H. Bate (accepted) ...............eceeee 400 0 0 





For the erection of warehouse and stable buildings at 
No, 344, Mile End-road, for Mr. E. R. Goodrich. essrs. 
H. 8. & C. A. Legg, architects. Quantities by Messrs. 
Stoner & Sons :— 








i SII tie: sciccinaprccnndedbnibicotoas an seettiel £1,036 0 0 

eT Se Par renee se 947 0 O 

NIE since nsaccesuanngagibinehapentins 875 0 0 

EE tic sncdtndpetancuensentanienian 772 0 0 

PO Ge IIE kcnccccccsccccecasecncee 723 0 0 

Tic SP ciithetnumcbstccnnenenatieciniant 715 0 0 

Fé We caciansncesnenannectonesctbvstccvvoniint 687 0 0 
Accepted for the erection o° new extracting works, at 
East Audsley, near Wakefield. Mr. Page Spencer C.E., 
architect, Batley Carr, Dowsbury. Quantities by the 


urchitect :-— 
Ma->23 and Bricklayers. 
J. & T, Audsley, Dewsbury. 
Joiners. 

Land & Nettleton, Ossett. 
Plumber, Glazier, and Painter. 
J. Snowden, Ossett. 
Ironfounder. 

T. Howden, Wakefield. 
Plasterer. 
W. Parker, Heckmondwike,. 
Slater. 


G. Hargreaves, Dewsbury. 





For the erection of steward’s house, Muntham Court, 
Findon, Worthing, for the Marchioness Dowager of Bath. 
Mr. Resta W. Moore, architect :— 

Stourbridge (accepted) 





For the restoration and reseating the parish Church of 
St. John the Evangelist, South Brewham, Somersetshire, 
Mr. Henry Hall, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 19, Doughty. 








street, W.C. 

Add for Repairs 

Church. to Tower. 

Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ... £1,089 0 0 ...£120 0 0O 
Soper & Son, Salisbury......... 1,016 18 6-... 19119 0 
Johns & Guy, Poole ............ 1,000 0 0... 6&1 0900 
Abley, Salisbury........... gumesee 967 13 O ... 182 7 0 
Bunning, Camberwell ......... Se @8 wa (- O46 
Hooper & Barber, Mere ..... ./- eevee w on 
Vallis, Frome 852 10 0... 185 0 90 
Crook, Salisbury . -§ BOO... BO 
Pittard, Langport ..,.......000 .§ 8100... 8% O DO 
Oborne, Shaftesbury ............ 800 0 0... 9 0 9 
Merrick & Son,Glastonbury. 767 00.4. 77 090 
Hiscock & Dean, Shaftesbury 732 0 0... 9 0 0 
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For new dwelling-house and stable, &toke Fields, Guild- 
ford, for Mr. John MeDonald. Messrs, Peak, Lunn, & 
Peak, architects, Guildford. Quantities supplied :— 








Extra for 

: roof boarding 

T. E. Downes, Guildford............ £351 0 0 ..8810 0O 
G. & R. Smith, Guildford ......... 770 10 O ... 410 O 
Garnett & Mills, Guildford......... 75 00 .. B00 
G. Strudwick, Guildford.......... . 75 00. 7 00 
BR. Pink, Milford... ....:..::scccccssss0e 7400.4. 810 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Aldershott 736 00... 4 0 0 
E. Elliott, Guildford (aceepted) 688 0 0 .. 3 0 0 
508 0 0 «. 415 O 


T. Swayne, Guildford (withdrawn) 
For warehouse, Ivy-lane, for Messrs. Smith Bros. Mr. 
Wimble, architect :— 











MOGNEGT  .....ceccosctbese $060 sbsovedeesedvocee £3,744 0 0 
Hoare & Bom .....cccccccccecccssessngseetesss 3,104 0 0 
BAGG secccocv cc Metccesversdthesnentinc ttt 2,987 0 O 
ION. coravccenectapmenssnsttes Srevcsiaciees 0 0 
a ere 2,889 0 0 
OO ren oseecs 622,007 0 0 
BSorivener & Co......0....c0sscccvseccessee.e. 2,449 0 O 





For the erection of a reredos for 8t. Giles’s Church, 








Northampton, Mr. Edmund Law, architect, North- 
ampton :— 
Phillips & Pullin, Northampton ......... £288 9 0 
Farmer & Brindley, London............... 282 0 0O 
Margetson, London......... peseoes 263 19 O 
H, ann. Exeter (accepted) ............ 240 0 0 
For shops and warehouses, High-road, Lower. Totten- 


ham, for Mr. G. 8. Richards, Mr. D, Campbell, architect. 
Quantities supplied :-— 














Greenw & Sons . $sss £5,067 0 0 

Humphreys ......... 4,944 0 0 

REDET : shoccpccoescens ; w. 4,494 0 0 

Fairhead, Enfield* , sessece 4,288 0 O 
* Accepted, with modifications, 





For the erection of chancel, organ-chamber weg A &e., 
at +t. Paul’s Church, New Swindon, Mr. John Bevan, 
architect, St. Leonard’s Chambers, Nicholas-street, 
Bristol. Quantities supplied :— 

ae gusvecsevee £1,088 








0 0 
Eastabrooke & Sons .....+ ow. 1,080 0 0 
Stevens & Bastow............ wee 1,050 0 O 
Darxrett. ........50sssssssseee 0605006 stinveccevess 2019 0 0 
Wilkins & Sons .........0....:056 Tews ctecve 0 0 
Jones, Gloucester (accepted) eedboedes 948 0 0 
BOD icc ccescececccsvecccdssvvetededetevedsscs 860 16 0 





For the construction of Maypole-road, East Grinstead, 
including main drain and manholes. Mr. 8. W. Houghton, 
surveyor, East Grinstead :— 

J. Morris, Ashurst Wood.......... soscecte £250 0 0 
Beard & Foster, East Grinstead ......... 210 138 0O 
W. Pledge, East Grinstead (accepted) 188 10 0 





For the erection of ‘‘ Ellerslie Tower,’’ Ealing, for Mr. 
R. 11. W. Dunlop, Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 66, 
Ludyate Hill :— 











Clarke & Bracey, Loridon . £3,688 0 0 
Smith, Kennington .....6....000 waciece ae eS @ 
Brown, Southall ............ 2,725 0 O 
Penny & Co., Ealing ...... - . 2,650 0 0 
Nye, Baling ........cseccsees : 2,395 0 0 








For new cart-sheds, stables, office buildings, and 
boundary wall, for the Board of Works for the Plumstead 
District. Mr. F. F. Thorne, architect, Quantities by 
Messrs. Osborne & Russell :— 











Mowlem & Co. ....0c.ccsvwsestss ée6oedbee ots £4,600 0 0 
eee senccseste 4,542 0 
Kennard Bros. ......... paavoncase 4,489 0 0 
TZ. OD. Richardson. ...ccccccccocccccccess wee 4,340 0 O 
EMMIIIIED .concncecaccoodsosonces . 4345 0 0 
Powell .... 4,324 0 0 
TOMQUEC....ccccccscccccessocrsesessccssevsssooece 4,250 0 0 
EMOTE ove ccwssiecisccoveséessesccctsccsasess 3, 0 0 





For additional stabling, smithy, &c., Kilburn-lane, 


Kensal Green, for the London General Omnibus Company. 


Quantities by Mr. A. J. Bolton :— 















Finsbury, for Mr. T. C. Usher. Mr. J. Groom, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Mark W. King :— 


& Willins, architects, Bank Plain, Norwich :— 


| course, Sunbury :— 


districts of Weaverham, Acton, and Cuddington. Mr. 
M. K. Ellerton, architect, Northwich :— 


Williams. Mr. M. K. Ellerton, architect :— 
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For the erection of two warehouses, Windmill-street, 








I snc itentosdenakstb ye Wis cnareveebasecesbhe £4,430 0 0 
SIN, 5. scsndctecntubsscsdsegtobpessdctiine 4,295 0 0 
SE Uxtasdeebeddeenecbececoeséenedhecebiuhiate 3,947 0 O 
Morter............ puvecennsanenl 3,817 0 O 
IIIT TI: - stientuiatinhectnnesntiitenitatinenen 3,690 0 0 
Mattock Bros. ......... . 93,573 0 0 
Langmead & Way...........csccccsssceeess 3,520 0 0 








For house and stables at Reedham. Oldhatn Chambers 
J. Mutton, Halvergate (accepted). 





For the erection of dining-shed, Kempton Park Race- 
B. Cook (accepted). 





For additions to the Weaverham schools, for the united 





SUEIEET:: axgpevestcaedsopesedeeeteteaineeruepent £169 0 0 
TTT <duistuupssenepennssoneannenniiosstine 165 0 O 
Molyneux (accepted) ................. stereos 16410 0 





For additions to the Hollies, Northwich, for Mr. Thos. 
III \ia-dcunipastenapiabtahiammenebbeseanahentl £524 0 0 





ws pul dn titi a 2 rs 





8. & C.—J. T. B.—Bombazine (galvanised iron makes a good supply 
tank).—J. H. B. P. (too late)—E. J. M. . B. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ros.—M. & 8.—H. K.—D. 8. R—J. L—J. W. N—E. C— 
(next week). —C 
(declined with compliments). 

Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 


tion. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. = 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


GOOD FRIDAY. 
“THE BUILDER” for the week ending 


MARCH 24th will be published on THURSDAY 
MORNING, the 22nd inst. Advertisements for 
insertion in that issue must therefore reach the 
Office before THREE p.m. on Wednesday, 
the 21st. 














Persons advertising in the Builder may have 
REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


CHARGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 











TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISE 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under......,....66 os 4s, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten werds) ............ Qs. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........e0. Os. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTT- 
MONTALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 


en 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied orkxcr from the Office to 
in any part of the United dom at the rate of residents 
mee  ) 19s, per annum, 


Publisher, 46. Catherinedtrest, W.C, OCUA® FOURDRINTRR: 
Best Bath Stone. © ~~ 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe D 
Corsham Down, mm 
ae And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. " [ Apyr, 
Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled 
having upwards of 
350,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions, 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Aadys, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Ston, 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects ang 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon,  [IIming 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 

Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvr, 


Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, supplied 

from their own Quarries 
HAM HILL STONE, 224 Kilns by Stara ¢ 
BLUE LIAS LIME 








aii 











ter, 
73, 





Hann, Stoke, Ilminster, 
Agent, Mr. H. Mrrcux11, 

5, Augustus-road, Ham. 

mersmith, London, W, 





(Ground or Lump), (Anve, 
Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvr, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railway arches, warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 


Immense quantities of 
DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNUT, 








in all thicknesses. 
| B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
| London. [ Apvr. 
Smoky Chimneys.—‘‘ Barvet, Jan. 8th, 1883. 
DER 8irs,— We are pleased to say that the Cowl you put on 
chimney at —— appears to have cured its smoking, and we 
now want you to fix fourteen more, the same as last .... 
to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, and 17. 
Messrs. Ewart & Son.”’ Brooxine & NELSON. 


The successful Cowl was the ‘‘ Empress” Smoke rapt 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 


SS 
) GOLLINGE'S © PATENT..°7 

















OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 


[oo LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
{ ‘ ¥ ‘6 OWN ” GATE STOPS, : 

and IMPROvVEn GATE LITTl NGS of every Description. 
lo'e 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 








Discount to Builders. 








Bom Gs BOW .cccccccccosscoccesecccsccsosesen £994 15 0 
FE ee ee 990 0 O 
SORTED . cccoccdsccsdcouesscssteeseebeoomtdaies 987 0 
MED .ncscountedecscocscusettsbocdsmnetettned’ 895 0 0 
Bh, GH DOMED cvcccccccccencsseccssestescsesse 893 0 0 
BED cccctpsenvocses mentees. we Oe © 
ES 2 ee 858 0 O 
es secnt .... 94917 0 
I 00st ost peeneaepianesecaunenaiounniis 847 0 0 
CCT OGTE .....ocsccscstscessbsontubess 836 0 O 
OS RR er ee Eero 830 0 0 
TIT. inincttnitinatubtadiamiiiiasisaedzubanbede 779 0 O 


aone'y recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 


LONDON, 8.E. 


———, 


Illustrated List two stamps. 





ZING ROOFING. | 
F. BRABY & CO., 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW. 





VIEILLE MONTAGNE BRAND. 


NO 


PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENING 


CHIEF OFFICE: 380, 


EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





